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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
NEW President of the, French Republic has been 
elected without trouble or confusion. The two Chambers 
met at 1 p.m. on Saturday last at Versailles, and it was evident 
from the first that M. Francois Emile Loubet, President of 
the Senate, would be elected. Votes were given to other 
candidates, but his only serious opponent was M. Méline, who 
was almost forced by the Reactionaries of all shades to allow 
his name to be put forward. In less than an hour the 
counting was completed, and it was found that out of 824 
Senators and Deputies present, M. Loubet had received 483 
votes, constituting an absolute majority, and M. Méline only 
279. The moment the result was declared, M. Loubet was 
acknowledged as President, and, after a brief address of 
thanks, remarkable chiefly for its strong Republicanism and 
its statement that the President should give counsel to the 
Representatives as well as receive it from them, he was driven 
off under a guard of honour to the station, and thence carried 
in a special train to Paris. In Paris he was not well received 
by the crowds through which he passed to the Elysée, being 
greeted with shouts of “ Panamist,” but it does not appear 
that be is unpopular, except with the Reactionaries and Anti- 
Semites. He is, in fact, too little known to be either hated 
or admired, and even the masses are inclined to wait to see 
what he will be. By birth he is the son of a fairly rich 
peasant of Montélimart, was regularly educated, practised as 
a lawyer in his own town, and afterwards as a barrister in 
Paris, was returned to the Senate, and was elected President 
of that body on account of his conciliatory ways. His success 
in that position is the secret of his election. 


We have given elsewhere our impression of M. Loubet, and 
need only add here that he keeps on M. Dupuy as Premier 
for the present, that he permits him to go on with his Bill 
superseding the Criminal Chamber in favour of the whole 
Court of Cassation, but that he is believed to be rather 
decidedly in favour of the civil power. His first Message 
was sent to the Chambers on Tuesday, and was fall of 
flatteries for France, which, he says with some audacity, 
has recently grown in the esteem of the world; for the 
Army, which the country loves because it will protect 
the territory and the laws; and for the Republic, 
which has secured freedom, gained a Colonial Empire, and 
acquired alliances and friendships,—the latter a word which 
greatly puzzles the diplomatists. Perhaps it refers to the 
Khedive. It is to be noted, however, that no concession 
whatever is made to Anti-Semitism, that the President 
places the Magistracy before the Army, and that he speaks 
with some energy of “the rights which I hold under the 


Constitution, and which I shall not allow to be weakened 
in my hands.” He made a curious admission when thanking 
the electors, that he was “very obstinate,” and it is said has 
since observed that his power of resistance will surprise his 
opponents. There may be the peasant strength in him, as 
well as the peasant blood, but at present he is almost an 
unknown quantity. 


The Pretenders were nowhere during the election. They 
were, in fact, disconcerted by the rapidity with which the 
devolution of executive power was effected. The Bonapartists 
announced in the Congress that they should not vote, and 
twenty votes which were given for the Duc d’Orléans were 
treated as spoiled paper, he being legally ineligible. He had 
greatly impaired his chances by recently issuing a proclama- 
tion in which he treated the fall of the Union Générale, the 
Catholic Bank, as the beginning and justification of the Anti- 
Semitic movement, a statement which suggested to Parisians 
that his family had lost money in the speculation, and, being 
descendants of Louis Philippe, could not forget it. Prince 
Victor also has rather offended the Army by refusing to 
join in the Anti-Semite cry, and declaring that “ patriotism 
cannot be a justification for forgery.” Practically, their 
chances have been weakened by the quiet of the election, in 
which there was no striking incident, and by the possibility— 
the distant possibility—that President Loubet may be as 
strong a man as President Faure andoubtedly was not. That 
“excellent” person is already almost forgotten. Stay, he is 
still thought worth slandering. 

The State funeral of President Faure went off on Thurs 
day excellently well. The pageant, with its long pro- 
cession of ail the eminent persons in France and repre- 
sentatives of all Europe, from the Elysée to Notre Dame, the 
vast masses of troops in attendance and on guard, and the 
endless crowds all moving under bright sunshine, impressed 
even the Paris correspondent of the Times, who has seen so 
many State funerals and described so many forgotten days of 
ceremonial. Agitators, if any were present, were completely 
overawed, the Court of Cassation was not attacked, and it 
was not till the funeral was over that even M. Déroulede ven- 
tared on making a disturbance. He called on General Roget, 
whoisa bitter Anti-Dreyfusard, to march with his troops on the 
Elysée, and was promptly arrested by order of the General, 
incensed either by his counsel or its want of opportuneness, 
As M. Dérouléde’s offence was technically an incitement to 
mutiny, as he was arrested while committing it—a fact which 
abrogates his privilege as Deputy—and as the Govern- 
ment wants to give such firebrands a severe lesson, it 
may go hard with the foolish orator, who has no real force 
bebind him. Altogether the day was a bright one, both for 
the Republic and M. Loubet. Neither, it seems clear, is so 
hated that Parisians cannot enjoy themselves because of it. 


The insurrection in Luzon is obviously serious. Aguinaldo 
has issued a proclamation stating that the Filipinos prefer 
even Spaniards to Americans, and plainly ordering a massacre 
of the latter, and on Wednesday the insurgents endeavoured 
to act on his advice. They fired Manila in many places, 
burnt one whole quarter, and shot all the Americans they 
could reach. They were shot and arrested in hundreds, and 
the fire was at last quelled; but General Otis is evidently 
hardly pressed. The facts have, however, developed energy 
in Washington, six thousand seasoned troops have been 
ordered to reinforce General Otis, and the increase of 
the Army to one hundred thousand men will be sane. 
tioned for the present Moreover, the lower population 
of the islands, who fret under the ascendency of the Tagals, 








have declared for the Americans, have surrendered two of the 
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islands to their officers, and offer to enlist to the number of 
one hundred thousand men. That movement, if it is as 
genuine as it appears to be, will not only yield the Americans 
material for a Sepoy army, but, what is more important, will 
furnish them with a moral justification for their Empire. 
The majority, they will say, which in their view is equivalent 
to saying the Deity, has voted in their favour. The Tagals 
are only a fifth of the total population. 





Arbitration seems to be a difficult mode of settling inter- 
national disputes, The “ British and American Joint High 
Commission ” for settling everything in dispute between the 
United States and Canada has adjourned its sittings to 
August 20d, on account of the difficulty of coming to an agree- 
ment. The question at issue is the Alaskan boundary, and 
our own Foreign Office in a communiqué states that the 
main difficulty arose over arbitration, the British Commis- 
sioners wishing to follow the Venezuelan precedent, and ap- 
point six arbitrators, with power of referring to an umpire, 
while the Americans thought that finality conld be secured 
by a majority vote. The Americans, moreover, objected to a 
European umyire, while the British disliked the notion of an 
American one. The respective Governments are, therefore, 
to consider further the subjects in dispute. The Canadians 
are always a little obstinate, thinking, as colonists are apt to 
do, rather of their own rights than of the broader interests of 
the Empire; but there is every reason to hope that in August 
contentious feelings will have been soothed away. The pro- 
fessional diplomatists will, however, have a right to chuckle 
a little. They were superseded by the Commissioners, and 
may fairly say that they could have failed as well as anybody 
else. Certainly the new method does not greatly increase 
speed. 


England and France are once more jarring. The Govern- 
ment of Paris, moved by some occult influence, recently 
demanded of the Sultan of Oman, who rules from Museat the 
whole southern coast of Arabia, that he should lease them a 
coaling-station. The Sultan consented, and assigned them a 
port which is capable not only of receiving a fleet, but of being 
fortified. The facts were reported to Calcutta, where Oman 
is considered to be, under various treaties, a protected State, 
dependent upon India, and the Viceroy at once despatched 
asmall squadron to Muscat. The Sultan was required to can- 
cel the concession at once, and, as he hesitated, was threatened 
by Admiral Douglas with a bombardment and deposition. He 
yielded; and though the French Consul protested, all is now 
arranged upon the former basis. The Press of Paris exclaims 
against Lord Curzon’s “brutality,” alleging that France and 
England have equal rights in Oman; but though it is impossible 
to be certain until some ancient treaties have been re-examined, 
it will, we believe, be found that the Government of India, which 
selected the Sultan and now pensions him, is in the position 
of a protecting State, entitled to obedience as regards foreign 
affairs, and to prohibit any cession of territory without its 
permission. If this is not so the situation will be awkward, 
as it is quite certain that no British Government will agree to 
the presence of a European Power in the Arabian Sea or the 
Persian Gulf. The expense would be too great, and the en- 
couragement to native intrigue too obvious, 


The protracted crisis in Hungary is over for the day. 
Baron Banffy has resigned, as was predicted by the Times 
correspondent some weeks ago, bat his successor, M. Koloman 
Szell, is still not firm in the saddle. He is supported by the 
Liberal majority, having reconciled all the divisions of the 
Liberal party, but there is no proof that the Opposition will 


not whenever he irritates them resort to the obstruction which | 


was fatal to Baron Banffy. Atthe same time, the German dis- 


contented in Austria proclaim that no modus vivendi with the 


Slav majority is any longer possible. It looks, in fact, to an 
outsider as if constitutional government within the Empire had 
become too difficult, and that the Emperor,supported bya union 
of the German and Magyar Nationalists, must rule by preroga- 
tive. This, we say, is what looks certain, but it must not be for- 
gotten that in Austria nothing ever comes to a head, and that 
if the Emperor insists on a working compromise all the 
parties may silently agree to await his decease as the time for 
commencing a final struggle. 
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There have been sensational rumours during the week of g 
revival of the Khalifa’s power and of an advance in force on 
Omdurman, but they rest on no solid foundation. The facts 
as stated in the House on Thursday, are that on February 5th 
Colonel Kitchener found the Khalifa with some six thousand 
men ina strong position a hundred and twelve miles from 
the Nile in the direction of El Obeid. Colonel Kitchener 
whose business was reconnaissance, not fighting, thereupon 
retired. On February 21st the Sirdar reported that a body 
of Dervishes had left their position, and were advancing in a 
north-easterly direction. It is devoutly to be hoped, though 
not likely, that they will hurl themselves on Omdorman, 
which, with its strong works, its gunboats, and its garrison 
of some ten thousand men, is impregnable. No direct 
Dervish attack is in the least to be dreaded, but if Arabs 
flit about the desert they may prove a great source of 
annoyance. 





The controversy over the remains of the Mahdi, and as to 
whether all or only part of those remains were thrown into 
the Nile, strikes us as somewhat absurd. When bodies are 
daily dissected, skeletons freely sold, and pieces of mummy 
hawked aboutewa mummy is only a body a good deal 
older than that of the Mahdi, and probably a far more 
reputable person—we cannot profess to feel any great 
solicitude about the matter. The Mahdi was not a generous, 
high-minded Oriental of the Abd-ul-Kadir type, but a cruel 
and brutal savage who refused quarter. That Lord Cromer 
was quite right to sanction the destruction of his tomb we 
do not doubt for a moment. His was a shrine that might 
have become the object of dangerous pilgrimage, and itg 
destruction was needed to impress Soudanese imagination, 


On Saturday the House of Commons debated Mr. Field’s 
amendment advocating the purchase of Irish railways by the 
State in order to get rid of their admitted inefficiency. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour with good reason—and here he was supported 
by Mr Bryce—declared that Ireland was the very country of all 
others in which the State should not own the railways. Imagine 
the jobbery, and favouritism, and extravagance which would be 
forced upon the Government if it were the employer of all 
Irish railway servants, and had the power of fixing rates and 
putting on trains. Mr. Balfour suggested instead a scheme of 
amalgamation under which Ireland would be divided into, say, 
three railway districts, and a single management created in 
each district. We cannot say we like this scheme of pro- 
vincia! amalgamation. It would mean the elimination of 
competition, and Ireland isa place where competition ought 
to be encouraged, not snuffed out by the help of the State. 
We feel far more sympathy for Mr. Healy’s proposal—though 
he expressed it in a ridiculous and offensive speech—for 
calling in the canals to redress the evils of the railway 
system. Canals, being like roads a free medium for com- 
petition among individaals, may very properly be held by the 
State. What is wanted in all Parliamentary dealings with 
railways is to keep fast hold of the principle of competition. 
It is that principle, reasonably and not pedantically applied, 
which has given us what is after all the most convenient rail: 
way system in the world. 


The debate on the distress in the West was continued on 
Monday night, when Mr. Lecky pointed out that it was not 
the Government or the landlords who were to blame for the 
distress, but the Atlantic Ocean. The peasants of the West 
were living on a land which could not give them permanent 
support. They had tc deal with the same sort of soil in por: 
tions of Scotland. There it had been given over to sporting, 
which brought a great deal of money into the country, and 
afforded a great deal of employment. ‘ The prosperity of those 
| parts of Scotland depended on the sporting industry and 
upon the development of the tourist traffic, which had brought 
great numbers of rich Engiishmen to se¢ the scenery, which 
was very beautifal, bat certainly not more beautiful than 
that of Mayo or the eclitf scenery of Donegal.” We are glad 
Mr. Lecky had the courage to insist upon this view of the 
question, There is another place in Europe in which, though 
the scenery is beautiful, the climate and the soil are incapable 
of supporting the people in decent comfort, but where also 
the people are passionately attached to their homes. Yet 





| that place—the Engadine—is inhabited by some of the 
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happiest and most prosperous people in the world. This is 
not due to the Government of the Canton of the Grisons or 


to the Swiss Republic, but to the fact that men do not try 


to live by agriculture in the Engadine. They go forth when 
young (men and women) all over Europe and America, and 
yeturn in middle life to their well-loved but barren valleys. 
On a division Mr. Davitt’s amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 81 (203 to 122). 


On Tuesday Mr. Lewis invited the House of Commons to 
declare that the Bishops should no longer sit in the House of 
Lords. Lord Hugh Cecil, who replied, while he displayed real 
width of view as well as power, not only argued that the Bishops 
should not be turned out of the House of Lords, but moved 
as an amendment that the heads of the chief Nonconformist 
bodies should be called to the House of Lords as life Peers. 
This wise and liberal suggestion threw the official Radicals 
into a state of nervous irritability—though afraid to abolish 
the Lords altogether, they are still more afraid of strengthen- 
ing them—and Sir Robert Reid expressed the dread lest the 
House of Lords should secularise the great Nonconformists 
instead of their spiritualising the Peers. We have dealt with 
the subject at length elsewhere, but are glad to note that Mr. 
Balfour, in the few words in which he closed the debate, 
supported the proposal for nonconforming spiritual Peers. 
When the division was taken on the main issue it was nega- 
tived by 71 (200 to 129). 


In the House of Lords on Monday last Lord James of 
Hereford introduced the Government Bill dealing with the 
subject of moneylending. Under the Bill every person who 


is a moneylender will be registered, so that he will not be 
able to carry on his business under false names,—a case came 
before the Committee in which one man traded under thirty- 
four separate names. The definition of a moneylender is 
drawn to exclade all bankers, pawnbrokers, and persons 
carrying on a commercial or financial business in the course 
of which they lend money. The Bill also provides that a 
form of contract must be given to the borrower, so that he 
can know the nature of the bargain made by him, The 
Courts are to be given power to relieve the borrower where 
the barden undertaken by him is totally disproportionate 
to the amount of benefit received. The Court, however, 
will not exercise such power where the interest is below 10 
percent. Lastly, moneylenders who make false statements will 
be liable to be prosecuted, just as borrowers are now if they 
exaygerate the value of reversionary interests. Lord James 
ended his speech by an interesting account of the German 
loan banks, where the moneylender is a co-operative society. 


On the same evening Mr. Davitt made what is now a 
“common form” attack on the Government in regard to the 
poverty of the West of Ireland, and produced the equally 
“common form” proposal for a remedy in the shape of 
migration from the congested districts to the grazing lands 
of Mayo. Mr. Gerald Balfour, who made an excellent speech 
in reply, had no difficulty not only in showing that migration 
was an impossible remedy, but also that the real object of 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. O’Brien was not so much to benefit the 
unfortunate peasants of the West of Ireland us “to stir up 
an agitation like that which devastated and disgraced Ireland 
some years ago.” Mr. Gerald Balfour showed also what 
excellent work is being done in the West of Ireland by the 
Congested Districts Board. He added that the Treasury had 
agreed to increase the grant made to the Congested Districts 
Board. Henceforth they would be enabled to spend nearly 
£40,000 a year in improving the estates bought by the Board 
before they were resold to the peasants. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour introduced the London Local 
Government Bill into the House of Commons. The main 
fact about the Bill is that it does not touch either the City or 
the County Council, but is devoted solely to the improvement 
and ornamentation of the subordinate local bodies. The 
Vestries are to become municipalities, endowed with all the 
paraphernalia of Mayors, Aldermen, and Town Councils. 
A certain number of these municipalities will simply be the 
old Vestries glorified, but in other cases there will be a 
rearrangement of areas, to be worked out by a Roya! 
Commission. One result of this rearrangement will be 








the revival of the ancient city of Westminster, which will 
have a population of two hundred thousand and a rate- 
able value of £5,000,000, and will include all the old- 
fashioned West End—Mayfair and Belgravia—as well 
as Westminster, the Strand, and St. Martin’s. On the 
whole, said Mr. Balfour, the Government had decided not 
to link the municipalities with the central authority of 
the County Council, as they did not wish to plunge them 
“into the political vortex in which the County Council 
appeared to flourish.” Practically the powers of the new 
bodies will be those enjoyed by great towns, and there are 
arrangements for devolution from the central authority. 
No new area will be created with a smaller population than 
one hundred thousand. The Bill was, on the whole, very well 
received by the House, and in oar opinion deservedly, for it 
is a difficult piece of work well done. It may be, as Mr. 
Courtney said, “a preparation for something of far greater 
importance,” but at any rate, as he admitted, the Bill is good 
as far as it goes. 

The Daily News on Thursday published « summary of the 
new volume of Bismarckiana issued by Herr von Poschinger. 
These reminiscences show the Chancellor to have been the 
most intrepid trencherman of modern times. His voracity, 
of which he was fully conscious, was inherited, and was, 
happily for him, combined with a perfect immunity from 
dyspepsia, Hard-boiled eggs were his favourite dish. “In 
his old age he complained greatly that he could only eat 
three at a time, whilst formerly he thought nothing 
of eleven.” Bismarck’s capacity for liquid refreshment 
was equal to his appetite. “ Brandy, Nordhauser, claret, 
champagne, he drank everything with the same great thirst.” 
He hiked his tea laced with brandy, but, curiously enough, 
only learned to appreciate beer in his old age. His famous 
mixture of porter and champagne—a sort of glorified shandy- 
gaff—is pronounced excellent by those who have had the 
courage to try it. But in the matter of diet Bismarck was a 
dungerous example. For he seems to have combined the 
digestion of an ostrich with the maw of a pelican. 


The Italian Ambassador, who presided at a dinner of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce in London on Wednesday 
evening, delivered an interesting, and even surprising, speech 
on the present financial situation in Italy. Though 
admitting the cruelty of Italy’s burden, he denies thaf 
she has bent beneath her load. The deposits in the 
savings banks and on current account with the bank: 
throughout Italy amount to three milliards of lire, o7 
£120,000,000 sterling. Italy now constructs the whole of the 
material for her Navy, and, what is much more significant 
her private docks compete successfully for foreign orders witt 
the great shipbuilding yards of the world. She makes al. 
the rolling-stock for her railways; the number of her 
mechanics has doubled between 1871 and 1895; minera’ 
exports and silk production have trebled; while the figures 
of arrivals and departures of steamers have risen from 24,00¢ 
to 60,000 in the same period. As an instance of the con 
fidence reposed in Italy’s commercial stability the Ambassador 
pointed to the founding of banks and factories in Milan by 
the Germans, the recent influx of French capital, the reor 
ganisation of the sulphur industry by English aid, and Lord 
Armstrong’s works near Naples. Altogether, the Ambas- 
sador’s speech was most reassuring, but we must not forget 
that it was based on official statistics—and they often prove 
a little too much, 


Grave fears have been entertained throughout the week for 
the safety of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Kipling, who is in 
New York, exposed himself during the recent blizzard, and 
was struck down with a sharp attack of influenza. The 
latest accounts, we are happy to record, are more favour- 
able. England cannot afford to lose Mr. Kipling at the age 
oi thirty-three, not only because he is a great writer—the 
quite separate genius of his two “Jungle Books” is not half 
recognised yet—but because he comes nearer to Burns in ex- 
pressing the latent feeling of a whole nation—e g., in the “ Re- 
cessional”-—than any poet of our time. He may have done his 
work, but he may also give us work beside which all that he 
has done will seem feeble. 


Bauk Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (4) were on Friday, 111}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——<@———— 
M. LOUBET. 


jo majority in the French Assembly have chosen a 
President as a weak English Premier chooses a 
Bishop. They have looked about for a “ safe” man, and, 
as they think they have found him, are not much 
troubled about any other disqualification. M. Loubet 
was chosen, like M. Faure, first of all, because he would 
divide men least,—that is, in fact, because he was undis- 
tinguished. M. Méline was too self-willed to be manage- 
able, M. Dupuy too crafty to be trusted; and so 
M. Loubet, who uttered his xolo episcopari very prettily, 
* Those who love me will vote against me,” was preferred 
to both. He is a little better choice than his predecessor, 
because he is better educated, has the foibles of a profes- 
sional man instead of those of a small trader, and is not 
committed up to his lips—as it is now known that 
M. Faure was—to defend the proceedings against 
Dreyfus per fas aut nefas; but the improvement is not 
great. M. Loubet’s origin is most respectable, for he is 
the son of a well-to-do peasant, and man has never yet 
rid himself of the instinctive feeling of respect for the 
soil which feeds him, or the prejudice that it is better to 
be born under the roof of a freeholder, however small his 
possession, than under that of a shopkeeper or artisan. 
M. Loubet will never be taunted with his birth as Thiers, 
the locksmith of Marseilles, Gambetta, the grocer of 
Cahors, and Faure, the tanner of Havre—all our Kings, 
by the way, spring from a tanner of Falaise—so con- 
stantly were. The fact will relieve him of that uneasiness 
about his dignity which so worried his predecessor, and 
he may, if France is fortunate, inherit some of the 
peasants’ virtues,—their tenacity, their immovable 

atience, and their dislike for wastefulness of every 
Find. On the other hand, he is pretty obviously 
one of those men who rise by evading rather than 
overcoming obstacles, who make no enemies and only 
a few friends, who avoid forming strong opinions 
as well as expressing them, and who believe that 
under almost any circumstances more can be gained by 
conciliation than by struggle, a doctrine only true when 
principles are not in question. Though not specially de- 
sirous of gain for himself, and personally unsmirched by 
the Panama mud, there seems no doubt that M. Loubet, 
like many otherwise upright men in Paris, exerted himself 
to hush up that scandal, and to prevent the expulsion of 
Deputies who had sold their votes for cheques and 
promises of shares. He probably thought this the safest 
course for the Republic, and, as the Panama shareholders 
numbered scores of thousands, he may have been right ; but 
that is not the thought of a strong man, or of a man with 
an instinctive horror of political corruption. M. Loubet, 
perhaps, believes that crime can be best repressed by 
tenderness, and certainly that is the belief on which 
he appears to have acted. His admirers and his enemies 
find a great deal of different meanings in his first Mes- 
sage to the Assembly delivered on Tuesday, but for our 
own part we can, except upon three points, see nothing in 
it beyond a rather feeble desire to conciliate every body all 
round. He scatters flatteries as comfits are scattered on 
the day of Mardi Gras. He praises the Chambers which 
“freely discuss the laws”—when Deputies are not 
afraid —“the Magistracy which apples them ’’—to 
Picquart but not to Esterhazy—the Government “ which 
ensures their execution”’—by Bills to preventit—and the 
Army, “that Army which the country loves ”—and insults 
—‘and which it is right in loving, because the entire 
pation fulfils in it the same duty of abnegation and 
discipline, and knows that it will find in it the faithful 
guardian of its honour and its laws.” ‘ You will always 
be good now, won’t you?” says the nurse to the child 
who has been outrageously naughty, and visibly intends 
to be naughtier still, but as mamma is listening, has to be 
conciliated. M. Loubet went a step further in his task of 


TOPICS 


soothing the refractory, and, knowing his audience, had 
the audacity to teli the Chambers that “in the course of 
the transitory difliculties through which we have been 
passing, France, by the coolness, dignity, and patriotism 
of Parjiamevt, has grown in the esteem of the world 
After that, M. Loubet’s ecstatic praise of the Republic 
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which has given France peace, has redressed her wounds, 
has re-established her Army and Navy, has founded 9 
great Colonial Empire, and has gained alliances and 
precious friendships, may be taken as comparatively true, 
M. Loubet, however, did not say it for that reason, but in 
order that his Message might leave on both Houses qa 
pleasant impression. That he has succeeded in doing, 
The mob insulted him as he was driven on Saturday from 
the station to the Elysée, and the Anti-Semite journals 
are exhausting language in their efforts to destroy his 
repute before he has fully entered on his duties, but the 
Senators and Deputies find his speech charming, and the 
more respectable journals are strack with its felicity 
and freedom from all spites. None venture to 
say that all this praise of a democracy by its chief 
shows both a little fear of it, and an inner conviction that 
it requires to be petted and praised and flattered into good 
humour as much as did ever the vainest of French Kings, 
No flattery, biographers say, was too gross for Louis XIV.; 
but his appetite for that diet was not more voracious 
than that of the people of France or of their chosen 
representatives. 

We said there were three points on which the Message 
was not visibly weak. It contains no sentence which can 
be twisted into a decision against Dreyfus, and, indeed, 
the Anti-Dreyfusards allege that it shows symptoms, in- 
visible, however, to less prejudiced eyes, of a bias towards 
the other side. It is possible, therefore, that the new 
President is impartial, and determined to uphold the 
decision of the Court of Cassation, whatever it may be; 
in which case that Court may take heart to deliver its 
real opinion with something of the force with which it 
would have delivered it had Paris not been interested. 
M. Loubet, moreover, slips into his Message a little 
sentence about ‘“‘the rights which I possess under the 
Constitution, and which I shall not allow to be enfeebled 
in my hands,” which may havea good deal of meaning. He 
can give the State a backbone if he pleases, and if he regards 
himself as its real chief, and not, as M. Faure did, as a lay 
figure to be carefully draped lest it should be despised, he 
may change the whole tuture of the Republic. L[t is true be 
has allowed M. Dupuy to go on with bis monstrous Bill, 
but he could hardly dismiss him at once, and as the’ 
Senate will be set free by his election, he may be resolved 
to await M. Dupuy’s resignation. And lastly, he is 
evidently a convinced Republican. His whole record 
proves that his language about the Republic in his Mes- 
sage is thoroughly cordial, and he has not been to Russia 
to cement an alliance with a despotic Empire. If be is 
heartily resolved to defend the Republic, it will be much 
harder to overthrow, for the enemies of the present 
régime will dread an appeal to the soldiery, and possible 
war within the barracks. All depends, however, upon his 
firmness. France is craving to be governed and led, and 
if he will lead and govern will more readily go on with 
that which exists than plunge into the unknown. It is 
not the Republic of which she is sick, but of her own 
headlessness. If Francvis E. Loubet is the man of whom 
she is in quest, which is possible though most improbable, 
she cares little by what title he is called, and can make 
his tenure as permanent as that of any other ruler, even 
an I mp-rer not being able to reign after his coffin is 
sealed down. It, however, as we fear may prove to be the 
case, he is not the man required, then matters, in spite of 
the quiet devolution of the Presidency, are rather worse 
than they were, fur the cleavage between the Army and 
the civil power is just a trifle deeper. M. Faure might 
have pardoned a breach of the laws in the interest of the 
Army, but M. Loubet says he will uphold them, and as 
the Army intends all laws to be broken sooner than 
Dreyius shall be acquitted, the fissure between the Army 
and the Republic may prove to be past tilling up. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
if is a matter of sincere congratulation that Lord Hugh 

Cecil by the seriousness and good-sense of his speech 
on the question of the Bishops and the House of Lords 
was able to make the proposal to give spiritual peerages to 
the heads of the chief Nonconformist Churches something 
more than a mere fad or an academic dream. If he did 
not make the scheme actually enter the region of practical 
politics, he at any rate rendered it one which cannot 
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henceforth be regarded as not even worth discussing. A 
proposal which has been seriously put forward by a 
Member of Parliament who, though young, is greatly 
trusted and respected by the leaders of opinion in the 
Church of England, and has been endorsed with approval 
by the Leader of the House of Commons, cannot be 
laughed out of court as a mere absurdity. The proposal 
was not meant merely as an adroit way of turning the 
attack of the Opposition or as a piece of Parliamentary 
tactics, but as a serious contribution to the development 
of the Constitution. 

We desire to see the Bishops retain their seats in the 
House of Lords, because we believe that they form a 
useful element in a body which, whatever its enemies 
may say, is destined to play for many years a valuable 
and important, if not a very sensational or heroic, part in 
our public life. But undoubtedly the position of the 
Bishops would be strengthened by the presence of 
spiritual Peers chosen to represent the Established 
Church of Scotland and the chief bodies into which 
the nonconforming Churches of these islands are 
divided,—Wesleyans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Free 
Church Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics. Our reasons 
for most strongly supporting the scheme lie, however, 
far deeper than any political desire to keep the Bishops 
in the House of Lords. We want them there, but we 
want still more to recognise and give vitality to the 
principle that there is an essential connection between 
the ecclesiastical and the civil life of the nation, and 
between the spiritual and political element in public 
affairs, or, to put it in another way, to show that the 
civil polity does not exclude, but include, the spiritual. 
The Church Establishments in England and Scotland 
and the presence of the Bishops in the Legislature have 
been from time immemorial a witness of this fact,— 
a proof that the life of the nation cannot be divided 
off into water-tight compartments, one labelled secular 
and the other spiritual, but that they are, and must remain, 
connected. The recognition of this interpenetration of 
things civil and things spiritual is, however, and must 
remain, imperfect so long as all the nonconforming bodies 
in the nation remain without any special and direct par- 
ticipation in that body in which the sovereignty of the 
Kingdom now in effect resides,—the High Court of Par- 
hament of Queen, Lords, and Commons. If the chief 
Nonconformist bodies were represented in Parliament by 
means of writs for spiritual life peerages issued to some five 
or six of their most distinguished members, we should 
manage in a very English, if not in a very logical, way to 
include in Parliament a representation of the whole of 
our spiritual life. It is true that the members of the 
minor sects and lesser subdivisions among the Free 
Churches would still be unrepresented in the Legislature, 
but these minute violations of the abstract principle of 
inclusion need not trouble us if we achieve a practical 
inclusion. Indeed, we should hardly feel that the object 
had been achieved in a trulv English spirit if there were 
noi one or two small anomalies. 

It is easy enough to show the national advantages 
which would flow from a recognition and representation 
of the whole spiritual and religious hfe of the nation 
within the body of the sovereiga Legislature, and from 
having in the House of Lords a number of able and widely 
respected men who could bring the light of their experi- 
ence and their wisdom to bear upon the public concerns 
of the nation. Take a matter like the Government’s 
schewe for secondary education, which is sure to be closely 
debated in the House of Lords. It would be most useful 
to obtain the advice of the Nenconformist leaders on the 
subject—men like Dr. Fairbairn—and to get their help in 
moulding the measure. It is true that there are plenty 
of Nonconformist Members in the House of Commons, 
but the fact of their nonconformity does not make them 
safer guides in such matters than does the church- 
manship of many Members who are Churchmen. No 
one would say that the Archbishop of Canterbury need 
not be troubled to give his views on secondary education 
because, say, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is a Church- 
man, and can deal with all such matters in the House 
of Commons. In truth, the Nonconformist Member of 
Parliament is often no better a representative of the 
spiritual side of Nonconformity. As we have said, it is 
easy enough to set forth these primd-facie advautages. 








The difficulty is to get the Nonconformists to interest 
themselves in, and to sympathise with, the proposal. At 
first sight they are, and perhaps not unnaturally, inclined 
to say that they can have nothing to do with the pro- 
posal because it involves a recognition of that prin- 
ciple of State interference with, and control over, religion 
against which they have always protested. We recog- 
nise, though we do not agree with, this feeling, and 
we, at any rate, shall never forget to honour, and as 
Englishmen to take a pride in, the splendid devotion to 
principle and to the sense of duty which has characterised 
the Nonconformists throughout our history. Come 
what may, their belief in the necessity for the free- 
dom of their Churches must be absolutely respected. 
It is a matter beyond argument and discussion, 
for it is a matter of conscience. But need the 
issue of writs by the Queen to certain Nonconformist 
clergymen directing their attendance in the High Court 
of Parliament to advise her as to the laws of the realm be 
regarded as in any sort of way a recognition of the 
Erastian principle of State control? We cannot, we aro 
bound to confess, see why it should be so regarded. 
The proposal for concurrent endowment is quite 
another matter. We realise that those who regard all 
Church Establishments as dangerous and demoralising 
could not accept any gifts from the State. But there is 
a world of difference between a body taking a grant 
of public money and an individual allowing himself to be 
summoned to the Lords as an adviser to the Crown. No 
one, again, for asingle moment proposes that the admission 
of Nonconformist spiritual life Peers should be made the 
ground for exercising any control over the Free Churches. 
The notion is ridiculous. But even if this diffi- 
culty were to be got over, as got over it must be 
directly the matter is thought out, we can quite under- 
stand the Nonconformists asking themselves : *‘ Would not 
the acceptance of these spiritual life peerages by our leading 
men prejudice the question of Disestablishment we have so 
strongly at heart?’ We will say frankly that, considering 
what Nonconformist feeling is as regards the need for Dis- 
establishment in the interests of religion as a whole, we hold 
that if the entry of Nonconformist clergymen into the Lords 
would really prejudice the case for Disestablishment and 
make it more difficult, Nonconformists could not possibly 
accept the proposal. But why should it prejudice the case 
or affect it in the very least ? The Church could be just as 
well disestablished with the Nonconformists in the Lords 
as with them outside it. In the case of Disestablishment 
the Bishops, or some of them, would remain on like their 
nonconforming spiritual Peers, but that would not matter, 
In truth, the admission of Nonconformist spiritual 
Peers must leave the question of Disestablishment 
just where it is. In our opinion, then, the great Non- 
conformist Churches may well consider the matter on 
its merits. They must not think whether they are helping 
to keep up the House of Lords, but solely of the spiritual 
interests of the nation. If they think, as we do, that those 
spiritual interests in the widest sense can be served by 
giving the representatives of spiritual bodies of all kinds 
a place in the Legislature, then most assuredly they will 
not refuse to cousider any well-thought-out plan ior 
allowing the Free Churches as well as the Established 
Church to have their representatives in the House of Lords. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


HE shout of a reporter in tae gallery, which auring 
the election to the French Presidency shattered for 

an instant the decorous monotony of the proceedings. ex- 
pressed, we incline to believe, a great political truth. 
When all the votes had been deposited in the urn it fell 
to M. Loubet, as President of the Congress, to ask the 
formal question: “ Does any oue else claim the right to 
vote?” There was a momentary silence through the hall, 
which was broken by the unexpected voice of a pressman. 
M. Thicbaud, shouting: “ Yes, the French people.” The 
counting began, and in the pause of excited anticipation 
the words passed unrebuked, but they bad given an 
electric shock to the assemblage, and uext morning they 
were reported all over Europe. They deserve that high 
distinction, for they convey in an epigrammatic form the 
great doubt which democracy, if it is to triumph for a 
time, must settle, and settle rightly on pais of ultimate 
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defeat. Supposing—what every people, except the Swiss, 
has hitherto supposed—that every nation needs a strong 
head of the Executive, strong, that is, either in his per- 
sonality or through his legal and traditional rights, should 
the democracy elect him or should it delegate that power ? 
A priori there would seem to be but one answer to the 
question. The democracy must be wise in delegating 
it to a selection of its best men, as it delegates the 
power of legislating, of appointing expert officials, 
of deciding suits, and even of controllmg much of 
the work of civil life, such as that of curing disease. 
A few men who personally know the candidates, and 
understand better than the electors the necessities 
of the State, must be a better selecting body than the 
formless, headless, inexperienced mass of the population, 
so easy to bemuse, so difficult to enlighten. The latter 
hardly know accurately the names of the great, and how 
then are they to distinguish among their comparative 
qualifications ? Picked men will nominate far better, and 
moreover when picked for that special office, or called 
upon by Providence or events to perform it, will be so full 
of the sense of responsibility that they will suppress all 
private motives, and indeed all considerations, except the 
national weal. They will not dare to go back among the 
people having chosen badly, or having rejected the man 
who was obviously best qualified. 


The strength of the academic reasoning is irresistible, 
but it is scarcely borne out by the verdict of history, 


ment, has ever been found both willing and able during 
an election of the Executive to suppress its own interests 
or prejudices in favour of those whom it represented, 
The popular men of the Roman Army, who really elected 


the Emperors, seldom chose one who was hopelessly in- | 


competent—Claudius and Heliogabalus are the most 


striking «xceptions—for they did not want to be defeated | 


in the field, and had the soldiers’ preference for effici- 
ency, but they constantly sold the throne, or gave the 
throne to favourites, or selected men who turned out when 
once supreme to be monsters of cruelty or vice. 
seven Electors to whom in the later Western Empire the 
power of the soldiers was transferred, were usually bribed, 
or terrorised, or governed }y the lowest diplomatic con- 


siderations, the election of Rudolf of Hapsburg, a mere | 
knight, on account of his personal qualities standing out | 
The Conclave, | 


in the long list as utterly exceptional. 
which ought to have contained the picked men of the 


Christian Church, constantly acted in electing a Pope, if | 


historians may be trusted at all, from the basest personal 
motives; once or twice yielded to pure terror; and, with 
occasional splendid exceptions, have rarely been free, if we 
may class the wish to regain an earthly sovereignty among 
them, from strictly mundane motives. The elections to 
the Polish throne, which were strictly confined to nobles, 


were so persistently dictated by intrigues, fears, and | 


bribes, and failed with such uniformity, that the example 
has killed Elective Monarchy in Europe, probably to the 


great loss of certain nations for whom it might have been | 


a most convenient system. The Electors in the United 
States, who were intended to choose freely, first sur- 
rendered their freedom under popular pressure to the 
masses, and then submitted to the dictation of nowi- 
nating “Conventions” in which the wirepullers were 


thinking either of party victories, or of their own | 


of the pecuniary interest of 
whom the “campaign funds 


The Members of the Assembly or 


fads, or sometimes 
the classes without 
could not be filled up 


Congress in France are believed to think first of the | 


necessity of electing men who will not overawe them, and 
to incline distinctly for that reason towards the third- 
rate, They dread, in fact, marked distinction, and if 
Thiers or Gambetta had been alive and in full vigour 
during the present election neither of them would have 
been elected. Senators and Deputies alike would have 
feared their individuality too much. Even in this 
country, where personal motives are repressed by opinion 
whether in a caste or among the multitude, it may be 
questioned if the Whig oligarchy ever chose the head of 
the Executive with much wisdom or disinterestedness. 
They would, if free to act, have rejected both the Pitts, 
have expelled Lord John Russell from their own ranks, 
have ostracised Sir Rubert Peel, and have declared Mr. | 
Gladstone something between a great ecclesiastic and a 





No } 
delegated body, except in moments of most rare excite- | 


The , 


political lunatic. Delegation for this purpose has, in fact 
historically failed. , 

Whether direct election would succeed better cannot be 
historically proved, there have been so few examples of a 
direct election which has been really free. Almost the only 
case we can think of where the people were directly respon- 
sible, were free of all caucus compulsions, and wera 
absolutely determined, is the second election of Mr. Lincoly 
to the American Chair, which was the more remarkable 
because he had not at the time suppressed the great revolt, 
and had finally committed the Union to an anti-slavery 
policy. That instance must be credited to democracy, as 
must also the steady support accorded to Washington 
against all rivals until he declined a third election; but 
two instances, both occurring in one country, do not 
justify the change of a general theory into a dogma, 
The people, however, it seems clear, have a certain instinct 
for greatness, which delegated bodies either do not feel, 
or, feeling, refuse to obey. Few Monarchs have been 
really popular with the masses who were not really great, 
nor can the masses be said often to have followed per. 
sistently or ardently unworthy or contemptible religious 
leaders. Nero is said to have been an exception among 
Monarchs, but the men who laid flowers on his grave at 
best represented the lowest mob of a single city; and we 
have to reckon on the other side the quite peculiar horror 
of him, which has lasted down to our day, and which, 
though attributed to bis persecution of Christians, did 
not follow Diocletian. Joe Smith, again, is an exception 
among religious leaders; but then the real “ people,” 
instead of following, expelled him from their territory, 
Henry IV., Queen Elizabeth, the two Pitts, Gambetta, 
Cavour, Garibaldi, Sir R. Peel, Gladstone, Luther, Calvin, 
John Knox, John Wesley, were all in their way great, and 
none of them could have accomplished anything but for 
the strong popular force behind them. 

The people historically would seem to be at least as well 
qualified as their delegates to discern greatness, while 
‘they are far more disinterested, and far more willing to 
let great qualities or great genius have a free scope for 
‘action. Indeed, that is the great objection to their right 
| of direct choice, for 1f the delegates tend to make of the 
Head of the State a mere instrument, the people tend to 
leave him too free; so free that their own freedom is apt 
| to disappear. They are always keenly interested when 
told to elect a national chief, and that interest awakens 
' the instinct—part, it may be, of the great instinct of self- 
preservation—which, as we have always maintained, is the 
one peculiarity of democracy that redeems it from the 
contempt into which a government of the few wise by the 
many unwise must without it necessarily fall. We should 
say, looking at the matter as historians only, that the choice 
of a King, or President, or Premier by the people was 
| as likely to be a wise one as the choice of any delegated 
| body, and if it is as likely, then the choice should constitu- 
| tionally be left to them. For if the elected King, or 
| President, or Premier is to act as a counterpoise to the 
| representative bodies—and if he does not so act he is of 
little use—he must derive his authority from the whole 
people as completely as they do. That is to say, to use 
| Cromwell’s phraseology, if a nation is to be governed by a 
| Parliament and a single Person, which outside England is 

the idea of all democrats, the Person must not be a mere 
| instrument of. Parliamentary will, but competent to 
represent the nation which elects him. A M. Faure may 





» | be the most excellent of men, but as the motor, or even 


| fly-wheel, of a constitution he is of no use. 


| 





RAILWAYS AND COMPETITION. 

NITE question of competition among railways and of the 
public benefits conferred by that competition has been 
brought into considerable prominence during the past week. 
The agitation against the proposed amalgamation of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover and South-Eastern lines, 
which was begun by an article in the National Review, 
has been taken up very strongly, not only by the Daily 
Mail and other newspapers, but by the London County 
Council. Facts, indeed, are daily accumulating to show that 
there will be very serious opposition to the scheme, unless 
the two Companies, when they ask for Parliamentary 
powers, agree to confer by Act of Parliament benefits so 
great upon the public that the amalgamation shall give 
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by law all or more than could be expected from even the 


freest competition. The question of railways and com- 

tition has also been raised in regard to Ireland, where it 
has been suggested that three districts should be created, 
and handed over each to a single company formed by the 
amalgamation of the competing railways within that 
district. The present moment, then, is opportune for con- 
sidering the question of the attitude of the Legislature 
towards the railways. We do not, however, want to deal 
with the minuter details of the problem in the two cases 
we have just named, but rather to try to state the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern Parliament in its dealings 
with the companies which conduct the internal traffic of 
the Kingdom. 

As to the main principle we can have uo doubt. Par- 
Hiament ought, as far as possible, to encourage and main- 
tain competition among railways. This is the principle 
upon which it has acted in the past, and on which it 
ought, in our opinion, to continue to act. It is true that 
it is not always possible to maintain this principle in its 
fullest and most complete form. It sometimes happens, 
indeed, that public convenience—which must, of course, 
always be the dominant factor—demands in a particular 
case that competition shall be allowed to lapse. 
Competition is in the last resort valuable because 
it is the chief, if not the only, begetter of public 
convenience. Competition, that is, is called in to ensure 
efficient public service. If, then, it can be shown that in 
a special case competition is not promoting public con- 
venience, or if in the special case public convenience can 
be better secured in some other way, competition may be 
given up. Public convenience and public benefit is the 
final object, while competition is the instrument which 
human experience teaches us is, as a rule, best calculated 
to produce the results desired. When, then, railway com- 
panies ask favours of the State—and every application 
for a private Bill is the asking of a favour—Parliament 
should be most careful to protect public interests. We 
will not say that an application for a statutory sanc- 
tion to an agreement which is in effect, though not 
in name, an amalgamation, like that which is now being 
made by the two railways that serve the South. 
East of England, must necessarily be contrary to the 
public interest, but we do contend that it ought to be 
considered solely with a view of obtaining the greatest 
possible convenience for the users of the railways. 
Amalgamations of railways have been allowed in times 
past, and sometimes with great benefit to the public; but 
in those cases Parliament has always said, and should 
now say, something of this kind:—‘ You ask our help. 
Before we grant it you must show us not only that 
there will be an immediate benefit to the public, but 
that we are not closing the door to future benefits. 
The proposal to put an end to all competition over a 
great and important area must be necessarily received 
with great caution. 





It is clear that there must be some | 


loss to the public in every such proposal. Even if it is shown 
that competition is at present doing little or nothing | 


beneficial in the particular case, as long as the possi- 
bility of competition remains there is always a chance of 
real competition being revived. A statutory amalgamation 
does away with all such possibilities, and therefore can 
only be sanctioned if it is proposed to give to the public 
statutory benefits so great that even a revived compe- 
tition would not be likely to better them.’ Bat, as far 
as we can judge, the London, Chatham, and Dover and 
the South-Eastern Companies, seem to have entirely for- 
gotten that Parliament has any duty laid upon it by the 
nation to see that the vast privileges of our great railway 
corporations are, as far as possible, tempered by competi- 
tion. They ask Parliament fora far-reaching Act, and yet 
make the most absurdly inadequate proposals for increasing 
the public convenience. They want to take great powers, 
and give no equivalent in the way of concessions to the 
public, but instead only some vague assurance that they 
will later make certain indefinite improvements. Yet here , 
18 4 case where solicitude about competition is specially | 
necessary. Anamalgamated Company would hold a mone- 
poly of the short-sea passage to the Continent. Every 
person, not only in London, but throughout England aud 
Scotland, who wants to go abroad, and only be an hour 
or an hour-and-a-half at sea, will be obliged to travel by 
the amalgamated line, and so will be entirely at the 





mercy of a single Company. We do not say that 
this absolutely forbids amalgamation under any cir- 
cumstances, but it does make it essential that if 
amalgamation takes place, the Company shall be most 
strictly tied down to consult the public interest in 
the matter of fares, of rates, and of train-service. It 
will be said, no doubt, that in the particular case 
under consideration, Parliament would have no right 
to insist upon these things, because the Companies can if 
they like make a voluntary working agreement which will 
be just as satisfactory to them as an Act of Parliament 
embodying their agreement. Very well, then, let them re. 
frain from wasting their shareholders’ money in Parlia- 
mentary charges. If they can do without an Act they 
certainly ought not to have one. But in truth this 
allegation is a piece of verbal fence on the part of the 
Companies. They know that to make their agreement 
serviceable and safe to act upon, it must receive a Purlia- 
mentary sanction. Otherwise some change at the Board of 
either Company might ruin it. The Companies cannot suc- 
cessfully kill competition without an Act,and they cannot be 
allowed this Act unless they can show that they are offering 
the public not only better terms than competition has yet 
given them, but as good terms as it would give them if 
the London, Chatham, and Dover and the South-Eastern 
should some day shake off their lethargy and each become as 
enterprising and as efficient as, say, the London and South- 
Western. There is nothing in the nature of things which 
compels the two lines that serve Kent and the Continent 
to remain under a perpetual blight. We most devoutly 
trust, therefore, that the proposed Act will be submitted 
to the closest scrutiny, and that either it will be rejected, 
or else have added to it clauses which will so amply 
compensate the public for the loss of competition—under 
which, it must be remembered, the lines were originally 
sanctioned—that it will be possible to say that competition 
could not possibly have done more to cheapen and improve 
the Kentish and cross-Channel traffic. 

Before we leave the subject we must say a word as to 
the suggestions for Irish railway amalgamation put forth 
in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech. We quite admit that 
Irish railway administration is by no means satisfactory, 
and we also agree that in the case of Ireland there is a 
great deal of waste incurred by the maltiplication of 
directors, secretaries, and other officials. But, in spite of 
these admissions, we hold that the principles which wo 
have stated above operate as strongly in Ireland as in 
England. Indeed, we feel that the need of maintaining 
and encouraging competition in Ireland is more important 
even than in England. In England the principle is so 
strong that it is extremely difficult really to impair it. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, it is a plant that wants fostering, 
not cutting down. We look, then, with the gravest 
possible distrust upon any scheme for establishing a 


| policy of district railway monopolies in Ireland instead of 


competition. Parliament should, no doubt, consider on 
its merits any scheme for saving money and promoting 
efficiency by allowing the bigger lines in certain cases to 
buy the smaller and merely feeding lines, but that is a 
very different matter from a wholesale elimination of 
railway competition throughout Ireland. 

Taking once more the question as a whole, we fuily 
acknowledge that competition cannot be applied fully in 
every case; but we do maintain that it is, aud will always 
remain, by far the best and most useful instrument for 
securing public convenience in the matter of railway service. 


THE BILL AGAINST MONEYLENDERS. 
We. have a strong impression that Parliament wil! 
y pass balf the Bill against moneylenders described 
on Monday by Lord James, but under stress of discussion 
will ultimately reject the other half. The provisions of 
the Bill, so far as they are intended to check fraud, see 
hardly open even to debate, except for over-lenity. 
Uhere is no reason whatever why a moneylender should 
be registered as such, and compelled to trade in his 
own name, ercept that under the clause no honest company 
could be started to lend money at a high rate on personal 
security only, and as there is no disposition visible to start 
such companies taut objection is not of much importance. 
frading in his own name, the thievish moneylender will 
be liable to obloquy, and if he is unusually extortionate, 


not 
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to underselling. The limit of 10 per cent., below which 
Courts are not to revise contracts, is not, it is true, 
sufficient to protect those who lend silver on Saturday 
night in small amounts without security, and the wives of 
the poor may raise a rather loud protest if their supplies 
in that way are stopped suddenly—the present rate is, 
we believe, a shilling in the pound per mensem, or 60 per 
cent. per annum—but the draughtsmen can easily add a 
clause making the Bill inapplicable to loans of less than 
forty shillings. The necessity for the written contract 
ordered in the Bill is perfectly clear, for the borrowers 
are often ignorant persons, and cannot distinguish between 
moneylenders who are only extortioners and moneylenders 
who are thieves, while the practical prohibition of fees for 
inquiry. renewals, and fines rests on a perfectly just prin- 
ciple. The trader should consider those charges, where they 
are just,as part of his business expenses, and charge rates 
which will cover them, as all other tradesmen do. Every 
shopkeeper in London inquires more or less about his 
customer’s means, and if his bills are irregularly paid, 
inflicts fines either in the way of charges or reductions in 
the quality of the goods supplied. But he does not 
make either of inquiries or reductions a means of extorting 
from the individual customer, or of concealing the total 
amount he charges. We have no doubt these regulations 
are needful, and though they will raise the rate of interest 
demanded, as all impediments to bargaining do, will 
protect decent small pecple from being caught in meshes 
from which, as the Committee of Inquiry has proved, 
there is seldom any escape. They will have to hire 
money as they hire horses, and if horses are few will have 
to pay largely, but they will understand what they are 
paving as they do not now, and will be protected from 
swindling. 

So far the Bill is excellent, but as to its remaining pro- 
visions we confess to serious doubts. The rate of interest 
suggested to the Judges as a fair one is far too low for loaus 
witbout security, absurdly low,indeed, when compared with 
the rate which pawnbrokers, who have the best of security, 
namely goods actually placed in their own possession, 
are allowed to charge. Such a rate, if enforced against 
other traders, would stop the retail trade of London, and 
put an end to the most important of all English financial 
businesses, that of marine insurance. It is no more 
immoral, if there is no fraud, to hire out money at a high 
rent than to let a house at a high rent, or to consider the 
chance of repayment than to consider the chance of the 
‘Bulgaria’ getting home with her cargo undamaged. 
Lord James would hardly break an underwriter’s contract 
to pay for an overdue liner because the rate exacted was 
over 60 per cent. If a Judge can be trusted to go behind 
a usurious contract, he can be trusted to go behind a 
contract not so extortionate, and we would, if possible, 
leave the rate unfixed. At all events, it must be raised, or 
poor people without property wili never be able to obtain 
advances, and will consider the Legislature which forbids 
them to borrow, say, for rent during an attack of sickness, 
deliberately oppressive. Lord James is very pitiful, justly 
pitiful, towards the poor wretch who is let in by a 
swindling moneylender, and pays perhaps three times 
what be received ; but he must be pitiful also towards 
the sudden emergencies of the poor,—to whom, for 
example, an eviction is something like a death-warrant. 
They must raise the money for their rent or their rates, 
and to stop their raising it on the only terms oa which it 
will be advanced is very like an oppressive interference 
with their freedom. 

And then comes the main provision of all,—the right 
of the Judge, if he thinks the contract oppressive or 
unreasonable, to tear it up and substitute another of his 
own. That is, as all property-owners will acknowledge, a 
very dangerous principle to introduce into our laws; and 
in the case of moneylending, is it either just or wise? A 
iwoneylender is not only a human being, but a citizen as 
much as a dealer in bric-a-brac; and if he commits no 
fraud, and trades in his own name, and writes out, as the 
Legislature is to enjoin, a clear contract with truthful 
details, why is that contract not to be enforced as well as 
the contract for the sale of a Louis Quatorze cabinet at 
thrice its value ? Because, say some, a borrower is not a 


free agent, for be must bave the money. Is anybody a 
free agent as to buying bread, or clothes, or shelter from 
Why is Lord Algernon Verisopht a free 


the elements ? 





agent at Tattersall’s when he makes a fool of himself in 
buying racers, and not a free agent in Solomon Levi’s dey 
when he is asking a loan to pay for them? Because, say 
others, there 1s a just, if not a natural, rate of interest 
for money, and anybody who asks more is presumably a 
rogue whose transactions should be supervised by some 
tribunal. Why is there a just rate of hire for coin any 
more than for houses or landaus? There is no monopoly, 
for not only can any one lend who pleases, but any one who 
will lend at a lower rate than his neighbour is sure of 
more business than he can manage. Because, says Lord 
James, usurers are a pestilent lot of whom the community 
would be well rid. We doubt whether, if they were in. 
exorably sent to prison for frauds, they would be a pesti. 
lent lot, it being for the good of the community that the 
extravagant, ana the profligate, and the rash should ruin 
themselves as quickly as may be, and get out of the way 
of the efficient; but granting that they are, is he not a 
little over-sanguine in supposing that this Bill will rid 
the world of them? Great is the ingenuity of avarice, 
and great the occasional need of men with businesses, or 
chances, or expectations, and between them the trade will, 
we fear, flourish when the Bill has passed at least as much 
as ever. Nobody compels Kings to pay, but Kings have 
always borrowed with some ease. Usurers have been put 
to death before now, and whipped, and banished in scores, 
but there never has been a period when men who wanted 
money sorely did not contrive to borrow it at excessive 
rates. Trade goes on, though we have ceased to put 
large debtors in prison, and though every one can shake 
off his debts by facing a little disgrace, and this trade will 
go on, though no moneylender should ever again venture to 
appear in Court. He will expect a new average of loss, and 
provide against it by a higher average rate of interest, and 
who will be the gainer? Certainly not Lord James’s client, 
the impecunious borrower, who will have to pay through 
the nose for his ability, if he sigus a burdensome contract, 
to upset it at will. The true way, and the only way, to 
coerce the moneylender into decency is to recognise him 
as a trader in cash, to compel him to deal honestly and 
above board with his customers by sharp personal 
penalties, and then to let him charge exactly as much for 
the hire of his money as competition will permit. If 
usury were reputable there would be ten usurers for one, 
and the “usual” rate would be lowered by competition 
from 60 per cent. to about 15. 





THE CONGESTION OF LONDON. 


IR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY is a bold man. 
In his attack upon the cabs he had the masses 
behind him. It is the classes that use them, and it is the 
masses that are inconvenienced by their use. The foot pas- 
senger in a crowded thoroughfare seems to be devoured 
by two passions. One is to follow a zigzag line between 
the two sides of the street, stopping to have his hair cut 
on the right, and then crossing to assuage his hunger and 
compose his mind at an A.B.C. shop on the left. Alter- 
nating with this is the sense that he has walked far 
enough, and then his paramount desire is to find a 
*bus to carry him. Undoubtedly, this quest is made 
much easier by the recent edict about crawlers. People 
who want cabs have to burrow into the first side-street 
they come to, while those who want a ’bus have the whole 
space of the Strand or Piccadilly in which to carry on the 
search. Here and there the cabmen may find an advo- 
cate who thinks that because they are a Trate-Union the 
right must necessarily be on their side. But ordinarily 
complaints come from majorities, and here it is the 
majority that is pleased. 

The Home Secretary has, we suspect, a different pros- 
pect in front of him now that he is essaying to regulate 
the movements of omnibuses. They are essentially a demo- 
cratic and popular vehicle. Their passengers, no doubt, 
are drawn from a large variety of social strata, but 
it is the lower strata that are predominant among 
them. It is not, indeed, the actual Bill that will incon- 
venience them, for that only gives the police further 
powers of regulating the traffic. But new brooms sweep 
clean even in the hands of a Commissioner of Police, and 
the brooms created by the Bill will be of a searching 
and drastic order. Hitherto the general belief has been 
that, outside the parks aud the north side of St. Paul’s 
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Churchyard, a freeborn Englishman may ordinarily go 
qwhere he likes, and, which is more to the purpose, may go 
there in any sort of conveyance that he likes. This sup- 

osed inalienable right, whether derived from the dooms 
of Alfred or the provisions of Magna Charta, is now to be 
assailed. Certain omnibuses will be confined to certain 
routes, and from some streets omnibuses will be altogether 
excluded. The passenger who wishes to call at a particular 
shop in the Strand on his way to or from the City will 
find the ’bus of his-choice has to make the journey one 
way along the Thames Embankment. If his destination 
be the great hostelry that "bus conductors fondly name 
‘The Elephant,’ he may find that it can only be 
approached by a particular route. He had business, it 
may be, in the Waterloo Road, and he finds that he must 
perforce travel by way of Westminster Bridge. He may 
even, ’bus user though he be, want to make a purchase in 
Bond Street, and he finds that thoroughfare altogether 
closed to everything save cabs, carriages, und tradesmen’s 
carts. He may gaze the length of the street from Oxford 
Street or from Piccadilly, but save in a cab or on his own 
legs he must not traverse the sacred way. 

It is easy to imagine the kind of objections that will be 
taken to the new police orders when they are issued. 
Why, it will be asked, is the convenience of the greater 
public to be sacrificed to the convenience of the lesser? 
For one person who has a carriage of his own, or takes a 
cab whenever he wants to travel more easily or more 
quickly, there are ten or a hundred who solace their 
weariness with a pennyworth of ’bus. Why should these 
tens or hundreds be crowded out of this street, or forced 
to traverse that in only one direction, because the owners 
of carriages or the hirers of cabs are inconvenienced or 
irritated by the delays that are inevitable when the traffic 
is greater than the available space can accommodate ? 
Why should the poor man be compelled to make his 
pilgrimage into Bond Street on foot, when the wealthy 
customer whose pound is worth no more than the poor 
man’s may block the street with a carriage and pair? 
These are the questions which in one form or another will 
certainly be asked. What is the answer to them ? 

A much better one, we think, than may at first sight 
appear. The regulation of traffic in a great city is above 
all things a matter of give and take. The only logical 
alternative to this is to have no regulation at all, 
but to leave every driver and every foot passenger 
free to take his chance in the general confusion. This is 
pretty much the system, or absence of system, which is, or 
was, in vogue in Paris. Whoever else profits by it, it 
certainly is not the pedestrian. He is regarded as the 
natural prey of the Paris driver. Even the Paris muni- 
cipality have come to feel this, and have made some 
effort to copy the practice of the London police. Given, 
then, that regulation in some form is indispensable, it 
cannot be wholly directed against particular classes. 
Every class must forego something which it would like to 
keep, in return for similar surrenders made by other 
classes. The omnibus public has had pretty much its 
own way in the Strand. The roadway is cleared, aud the 
crawler is no longer permitted to keep twenty-six people, 
twelve inside and fourteen out, the unwilling spectators of 
its efforts to secure a fare. But what may, on the whole, 
be for the general advantage in the Strand would not be 
equally so in Bond Street. If any one doubts the force 
ot this distinction, let him walk the length of the two 
streets and compare the character and cuntents of the 
shop windows. He will see at once that in the Strand 
the shopkeepers appeal, for the most part, to the buyer 
whose wants are miscellaneous, and his purse not over 
full, whereas in Bond Street the goods offered for sale are 
meant, with few exceptions, for those who have much 
money to spend, and like to spend it on beautiful and costly 
things. No doubt the man who never dreams of entering 
a Bond Street shop may enjoy a stroll past a succession of 
windows in which are arranged fine furniture, rare china, 
beautiful carpets, and all the thousand objects to which 
centuries of art and taste have given birth. But his con- 
Venience is not in question. He cannot enjoy the 
spectac’e except on the pavement, and no one has 
suggested that he should be allowed to bring his 
Omnibus there. The classes who have most claim 
to be considered in such a street as this are those 
Who are there to sell and those who come to buy. It is 





hard on the shopkeeper, who pays a large rent and corre- 
spondingly high rates for the advantage of showing his 
wares to a particular type of customers, to find that the 
growth of traffic is fast driving that particular type away 
from the street. No doubt now and again an omnibus 
stops at his door to drop a single passenger who wants to 
ask the price of something he has seen in the window, or 
expects to get inside. But it is not for this kind of 
customer that he consents to pay a large rent and very 
heavy rates over and above what he would have to pay in 
a street of a different character. He wants to attract the 
men, and still more the women, who dislike crowds 
aud want to come and go at pleasure. When the 
roadway at four o’clock in the afternoon is a mass of 
vehicles of every description wedged tightly together, it ia 
obvious that neither shopkeeper nor customer is likely to 
have his wish gratified. Does it not follow that the 
simplest way out of the difficulty is to send the heavy 
traffic by another route? The omnibus public will, at 
most, lose a little amusement, and in return for this 
trifling sacrifice a really important trade interest is con- 
sulted. 


The argument for compelling the traffic going in opposite 
directions to take different routes is of another kind. 
The persons who will probably be the first to complain of 
the regulation will be those fur whose benefit it will have 
been made. We do not say that the complaint will be 
wholly without foundation. A man who, at Charing Cross, 
gets into an omnibus going Citywards may wish to stop 
in Fleet Street, and finish his journey a quarter of an hour 
earlier. If he is carried along the Embankment he cannot 
do this, and his first instinct will be to be angry with the 
police for diverting the traffic in a way which he finds 
inconvenient. But his object in taking a bus at all is 
probably to get into the City more quickly than he could 
if he walked. At all events, it is the City that he wants 
to get to, and the growth of traffic threatens to defeat 
this wish. Which is really best for his own purpose,—to 

ostpone his errand in Fleet Street till the return 
journey, or to insist that the omnibuses going in both 
directions shall use the same not overwide streets, and, 
so far as their powers extend, make those streets im- 
passable ? The moment the question is stated it will 
be seen to admit of but one answer. Locomotion is 
motion from one place to another, and in this sense it 
is rapidly becoming impossible in certain streets. At 
present the police cannot prevent this; all streets are 
open to traffic of all kinds, and traffic of all kinds is 
wonderfully sheeplike in the way that one vehicle goes 
where others have gone. If the Home Secretary’s Bill 
enables the police to cope in any degree with this 
tendency it will confer a real benefit on London. 








THE VALUE OF CEREMONIAL. 
N LOUBET is determined, it is said, not to imitate his 
Vie predecessor in seeking to assume an artificial dignity, 
but to live among his friends, and especially among Senators 
and Deputies, as if be still considered himself to be one of 
themselves. The resolve is natural, for M. Faure had ren- 
dered himself ridiculous by his devotion to “ the Protocol,” as 
the code of etiquette drawn up for the Elysée is called, but 
we are not 80 sure that it is wise. If the new President is a 
stronger man than his record as yet suggests, or if events 
should throw great power into his hands, be may play his 
part as primus inter pares with effect and dignity; but if he is 
really weak, or if the Presidency continues to decline in hoid 
on the public imagination, he may greatly injure his position 
by despising etiquette. Ceremonial, like courtesy, of which it 
isonly the grandiose expression, increases no man’s strength, but 
it is very usefularmour. The weapon of insult in particular, now 
so incessantly employed in France, often breaks against that 
panoply. A few men are indifferent to it, but in the majority 
aloofness inspires respect, and it is aloofness, separateness, 
isolation, which ceremonial protects. It compels the adversary 
to think of bis interlocutor’s office, power, or position amony 


men. It is difficult to feel perfectly equal with the man or 


woman in whose presence you may not be seated without 
being esteemed a bovr, to whom you may not address a direct 
question, and to whom you may make no rejuinder that 
conveys @ sarcasm, or a dirert deniai of anything he bas 
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advanced. Drill helps to produce readiness to obey, and 
ceremonial is really social drill. We all profess in the present 
year of grace to deny this, and to consider De Brezé one of 
the most futile of mankind, but we all keep up, almost 
withont consciousness, a rather elaborate ceremonial as 
a shield between ourselves and those in our own employ. 
A servant no more seats himself without permission 
in his master’s presence than a courtier does in the 
presence of his King. Even separateness of dress has 
a definite effect, as the Popes well know, who, of all men, 
should understand human nature, and the Kings, who have 
had a thousand years of experience to teach them the facts. 
Moved by some impulse not very easy to define, the Kings 
have ceased to wear crowns except at their coronation, and 
there can hardly be said now to be any distinctively Royal 
dress, but they have not therefore adopted the ordinary gar- 
ments of their people. A Continental King is rarely seen out 
of military uniform, which of itself asserts, as regards most of 
those who approach him, a claim to obedience, or at least to 
deference and respect. The system in Europe is carried very 
far downwards, policemen and postmen and the philanthropic 
ladies who attend the poor being alike dressed in uniforms 
which, if\ their experience may be trusted, command an atten- 
tion and observance which would not be given to them were 
they attired in the usual costume of their rank. The “Red 
Judge” in an Engiish Court is treated very differently, 
alike by counsel and by witnesses, from his rival and equal 
in an American Tribunal; professors are better heard when 
they wear the gowns which mark their position in the great 
hierarchy of the cultivated; and even sermons often escape 
the criticism which would be poured on them if those who 
delivered them were clad in broad-cloth,—a fact, it may be, 
which does not improve the sermons. Ceremonial, in truth, 
isarmour; and though those who wear it may grow weary 
of its weight, still, while life is a battle, they do not willingly 
put off its protection. Nor do those who care that they 
should be protected seriously adjure them to strip. Nothing 
is more indefensible as an ornament than a full-bottomed wig, 
but the wildest Irish Member has not yet suggested that the 
decorum of the House of Commons would be increased if the 
Speaker took his seat bareheaded or in a top hat. Rigorous 
forms of address are equally effective, for they mark distine- 
tive position equally well and equally act as a protection 
against mental assault. Omar does not need them, for Omar 
is not only Khalif, but can execute his interlocutor without 
assigning a reason; but the ordinary King who was addressed 
as an equal would soon only be an equal, as any one may 
perceive whose miud can ascend to such a height of blasphemy, 
und can conceive of the position of a Speaker whom Dr. 
Tanuer might at discretion damn. 


Tf ceremonial is,such a panoply, it should not be forgotten, 
a3 it often is, that the very centre and life of ceremonial is 
personal bearing. The great Catholic clergy know this well, 
and are trained from ordination, and, indeed, long before, to 
a bearing which, whether we dislike or approve it, we must 
ali admit produces most effectively the mixed impression 
of dignity and humility which it is intended to con. 
vey. So are Kings. They are trained from childhood 
to bear, their trainers say, the otherwise unendurable 
burden and boredom of ceremonial, but really to bear 
it so as to impress the beholder or the interlocutor. 
Their bearing is an essential part of their ceremonial, and 
artificial as it often must be, is defensible on the same 
ground,—namely, tbat if authority is not to be based on 
naked foree, it must be based on deference, and deference 
must be artificially created. Judges, Bishops, schoolmasters, 
all have to learn their lesson quicker than Kings do, but 
they all feel the necessity of learning it, or of replacing it 
by exhibitions of intellectual power, and it is wonderful 
with what success the lesson is usually acquired. Very few 
men in great positions are absolutely undignified, and we 
can recollect but one King—onr own James I., though 
George Il. came very near him—who was wholly wanting 
in the quality,—a curious fact, if we remember that in 
ordinary life good manners are the last things to be 
acquired by men who naturally are withont them. Presi- 
dents, too, have been dignified, the most marked exception 
being Mr. Andrew Jobuson, who was a President by acci- 
Seif-contral is, suppose, the first requisite, 


we 
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and next to that, patience—no good listener seems un. 
dignified to his interlocutor—but unless the intellectual 
power is very remarkable indeed, there must be some. 
thing of physical quality too. Perfection of face is not 
necessary, though it is advantageous, for excessively ugly 
men have been dignified, witness Socrates and Francis I. of 
France; and Napoleon, with a face as if it had been modelled 
from a Greek cameo, was never, in Talleyrand’s judgment at 
all events, quite a gentleman. He gesticulated too much, and 
was altogether too violent for the correct taste of the great 
noble trained under the old régime. Perfection of body ig 
not necessary either, for many misshapen men have been 
dignified even when they were not, like the Dac de Vendéme 
Princes of the Lilies in days when that distinction meant 80 
much. Little men and wizened men have both inspired awe, for 
great soldiers trembled if Louis XIV. frowned, and no man 
received without weakened knees a rebuke from William IIj. 
The protruding under-lipof the Hapsburgs has never detracted 
from their majesty, and Victor Emanuel, who, for all his 
good manners, always suggested to the onlooker a bull face 
to face with the matador, was for all that every inch a King, 
It is a rare advantage, however, to one who learns ceremonial 
deportment late, to have a person like that of the late Pre. 
sident Faure, and there are kinds of personal deficiency which 
seem fatal to the idea of dignity. It is very difficult to think 
of lofty dignity accompanied by a bad squint, or to associate 
the idea with that kind of rufous look which in ordinary men 
invariably suggests underbreeding. There is a redness which 
is full of dignity as well as grace—the Vikings were all red— 
bat there is also a kind of redness which is unspeakably 
vulgar. “ Distinguished” or not, all men in great posi- 
tions, unless armoured in legal powers or admitted intel- 
lectual supremacy, must to a certain extent pose, and if they 
possess from Nature a fine bearing their task as poseurs ig 
only rendered the more easy. M. Faure possessed that bear- 
ing, and, as we read him, very little else. It helped, however, 
to make him first in his own land. 





DETRACTION AND ADULATION. 
HERE are two injuries to which mankind in general, 
but especially public men, are exposed which are 
exactly opposite in character, but both of which exercise an 
evil inflaence,—detraction and adulation. Ever since political 
history began these two influences have operated with per- 
nicious results to human character. Probably they are more 
to be feared in democratic or popular States than in others, 
though they exist everywhere. The reason for this is evident, 
A Monarch or a powerfal oligarchy must represent the whole 
State (or nearly so) or it would be impossible for either to 
stand. A disputed succession or a detested aristocratic “ring” 
cannot be tolerated; either rouses instantly the wrath of a 
contending faction and is speedily overthrown. It is of the 
essence of monarchical or aristocratic rule that it is accepted 
with a fair degree of unanimity. Consequently, there is 
no temptation either to detract from the rulers or to 
offer incense before them, unless it be from the very small 
courtier elass, which does not count in the view of the people 
at large. They are accepted as part of the general order of 
things, and take their part with the seasons, or the alterna- 
tions of day and night. We may not greatly admire their 
personalities, we may think them in important respects 
inferior to ourselves, but we scarcely put ourselves to the 
trouble of either detracting from their characters or pouring 
upon them falsome flattery. This is, perhaps, an important 
reason why Constitutional Monarchy has taken so firm a 
hold; it maintains an established order, is recognised by all, 
and yet does not thrust itself upon our daily life as a 
despotism must always do. 

In a democracy it is different. As we are not writing 
on the merits of forms of government, we may say at once 
that a stable democracy has elements of immense strength. 
But from the point of view of our subject, it has this defect, 
that the contest for possession of the Executive is so intense 
as to yield the constant temptation to represent the actual 
holder of office as extravagantly good or impossibly bad. 
An absurd partisan a few weeks ago placed Mr. McKinley 
above Washington and Lincoln. Of course, in his sober 
moments, as 2 thinking being, he must have known and ac- 
kzowledged that this was ridiculous, but the temptation to 
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pra 
gecure for his party control of the State was too great. So, 


too, when President Loubet was installed in office, the bitter 
detractions of the Press in Paris would have been extravagant 
had they been applied to a corrapt Proconsul in the decline 
of Rome. In the famous Blaine-Cleveland contest in 1884 
one wonld have supposed, to read the varions American news- 
papers, that the fight was between a thief and a debauchee, 
go monstrous were the accusations bandied to and fro. The 
fact was that the victory, one way or the other, was important 
for tens of thousands of men who had access to the platform 
and the Press; and these used every means in their power to 
influence opinion, chief among these means, naturally, being 
detraction and adulation. 


We have said that these vices are more usual in reference 
to public men than to any other class, but in reality any one 
who acquires fame is liable to become the victim of either. 
It is quiet, average folk who have so much to be thankful for 
in that they are exempt from some of the worst dangers of 
the human race. All innovators will suffer persecution, all 
men of secure fame are in danger of adulation. Aristides is 
sent into banishment, Socrates is poisoned, because they in- 
troduced too high a standard of life and thought for the 
Athens of their time. Every great work of genius has had to 
conquer for itself an audience against the most malicious and 
stupid opposition. Think of the spiteful crew whom Pope 
immortalised in the ‘“ Dunciad,” or the petty, heartless, 
brainless criticism of the Luke Poets and of Keats, or the 
superficial attacks on Carlyle and the silly nonsense printed 
in London newspapers within the last twenty years on the 
great musical dramas of Wagner. Few great men have been 
free from the most venomons detraction coming from thcse who 
were too ignorant and dail to recognise unusual merit. And. 
on the other hand, consider the adulation poured forth on 
men just great enough to be distinguished, just small enough 
to hit the taste of the crowd. Think of the cult of Pope 
deliberately used to extinguish the rising genius of Words- 
worth, or the servile homage paid in Prussia to the French 
“classical” school which delayed the rise of a true German 
literature. But in truth the long history of science, art, 
literature, philosophy affords countless illustrations of the 
meanest detraction and the most offensive adulation. 


Now, which of these two injuries is the more harmful ? 
On the face of it one would say that detraction with its ser- 
pent’s tooth had wrought the more mischief. But we are not 
so sure of that, either as regards the agent or the person 
acted upon. Adulation is a very different thing from praise. 
To praise a man is to put one’s estimate on his character or 
work; to flatter him is to act with one’s own interests in 
view, and is, therefore, not only a purely seifish action, but 
one of low cunning to boot. Now, one may detract from a 
man without being actuated by any ulterior personal motive. 
Detraction is always wicked, but one may, through honest 
dislike of a man’s general character, find it really hard to 
recognise his positive merits. There is something, it seems 
to us, slightly meaner and more contemptible in adulation 
than in detraction. While the latter is an act of envy, the 
former is an act of hypocrisy, for he who does it disguises 
his real sentiments from purely personal motives and con- 
siderations of gain. Do we not all instinctively feel that 
the fawning courtier who would turn against his Sovereign 
at a moment’s notice is about as contemptible a creature 
as the world can show? The detractor is malicious, but 
not necessarily contemptible. Venomous as he is, he may 
yet, like Cassius, have a cause to serve, while the adulator has 
nothing to serve but his own interests. And as regards the 
objects of detraction and adulation, what of them? It seems 
to us that the victim of adulation is in the greater danger. 
“What foolish thing have I said?” was the exclumation of 
Phocion when the crowd applanded him; and the greatest of 
all teachers warned his disciples to beware when all men 
spoke well of them. The victim of detraction is living in an 
atmosphere charged with electricity; the storm will rage all 
about him, he may be in imminent peril, but at any rate he is 
under no illusions; he faces the naked fact. But the object 
of adulation lives ina soft and beautiful mist in which the 
sharp outlines of objects are lost and where men and things 
spear as they are not. The first may have to make 


_ desperate fight to get safely into port, but he knows 
the risks; 


the latter may sink in a moment on a 








hidden rock. A statesman of character may, it is true, be 
depressed and demoralised by detraction. Even so unsullied 
a character as Washington was soured by the spite and 
intrigue directed against him, and lesser men have fallen 
utterly. The state of society in which perpetual detraction 
is encouraged end accepted is profoundly unhealthy; for 
under detraction the energy of the State is undermined, end 
cynicism takes the place of mutual confidence. But a strong 
and exceptional man—a Cromwell, a Turgot, a Lincolna—will 
never permit detraction to turn him from his purpose. But 
woe to the man who is snrrounded by flatterers, to the foolish 
man who is told that he is wise, to the weak man who is hailed 
as strong, to the leader plunging into ruin who is assured 
that victory is in sight. The last end of that man is more to 
be pitied than is that of the worst-used victim of detraction. 





THE FASCINATION OF ANIMALS. 

OMMENTING on the instance of apparent fascination 

in a peacock stalked by a leopard, described in the 
Spectator of February 18th, a correspondent says :—‘ About 
five miles from Port Elizabeth, Natal, when ont shooting, I 
saw an instance of the complete paralysis of a bird by a snake; 
and though the word ‘fascination’ commonly used for this 
kind of effect without contact is perhaps wrongly employed, 
the case was a good example of what is usually meant by the 
term. Our attention was first attracted by something moving 
on the branch of a tree, about ten feet above the ground. We 
then saw it was a Cape cobra, of the deadly kind, standing 
erect with only the lowest coils of its tail round the branch, 
with its hood expanded, and swaying from side to side. On 
going nearer we saw, what we had not noticed before, a 
pigeon, sitting’on the branch, about a yard from the snake 
It was perfectly motionless, not cronched on the bough, but 
standing up, and made not the slightest attempt to fly away 
We shot the snake, but neither the fall of the creature nor 
the report seemed to ‘ unfreeze’ the pigeon, at first. Then it 
did not fiy, but slowly walked along the bough into the centre 
of the tree, where I suppose it remained until it had recovered 
from the shock to its nerves.” 


} 


The above is authentic, and a very uncommon instance of 
what is generally understood by the popular belief in the 
power of serpents to exercise this influence on their prey. 
But itis possible, even in this case, that the bird had been 
already slightly bitten by the cobra, and that the paralysis 
may have been physical and not nervous. ‘his idea did not 
occur to the witness of the scene, and he did not wait to see 
whether the pigeon ultimately recovered. Its partial recovery 
when the snake was shot he did see. 

If, as is probable, there are occasional instances of suspen- 
sion of faculties caused by the sudden appearance of so deadly 
a foe as the snake, they can be accounted for, step by step, by 
a natural process of emotion and results. But before en- 
deavouring to trace the degrees of such suspension of the 
natural impulses of flight and escape, it is well to state that 
cases, even of apparent fascination, are uncommon, and con- 
fined to a very few creatures on which snakes feed. The frogs, 
ducks, and mice on which various serpents at the Zoo are fed, 
are said usually to show no fear at all, and a duck will walk 
over the python’s coils and quack before the creature moves 
its head to seize it. Rabbits, which are paralysed with fear, 
and in a sense “fascinated,” by the stoat, seem insensible to 
the danger from the serpent. That, however, may weil be 
because the rabbits have had no experience of large serpents. 
In india there is at least one rat which goes in such fear of 
its life from them that it blocks up its hole with stones 
when “at home,” as it is thought, to keep them out. 


The creatures which are said to be the usual objects 
of fascination by snakes are birds and monkeys. In this 
selection common belief has probability on its side, because 
both small birds and monkeys are intensely emotional, 
quick, and sensitive creatures. Moreover, they have for all 
time been the prey of tree-climbing snakes. Mr. Kipling’s 
“Hunting of Kaa” puts the idea into dramatic form. 
There may be evidence that the python goes “ bunting,” 
though if he does not, but remains, as “ Eha” says, quiet, 
and waiting till he can seize a passing jackal or monkey, 
it does not spoil the story. It is, however, on record that a 
moukey has been known to drop down in a dead faint when 
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suddenly shown a serpent; and more than one ‘account 
represents a brood of fledged young birds flattering and 
apparently powerless to fly before a snake, with the 
parent bird dashing so close past its jaws that it is 
caught. This can only be accounted for on the same grounds 
as the impulse which makes persons inclined to throw them- 
selves over precipices. It arises from the momentary break- 
down of resolution in the face of an overwhelming danger, 
or from the rebound of overstretched precaution, which starts 
back to the furthest limits of abhorrence and then rushes 
into the jaws of peril. But the temporary paralysis of 
faculties is an instance of moral failure in what, up till 
then, has been a series of reasoned acts. All weaker 
creatures pay intense attention to the appearance of a 
natural enemy. Their first impulse is to watch it most 
intently. Deer, hares, and birds all do this. Concur- 
rently with this watching impulse is that of stunding abso- 
lutely still. In some cases this develops into crouching, or 
“sitting” motionless, so that the creature may, while never 
taking its eye off its enemy, be at the same time invisible. 
Puralysis of faculties often so far accompanies this attitude 
that the creature, in its intense apprehension of one danger, 
becomes oblivious of another. A mountain hare, for instance, 
watching an e-gle, has allowed itself to be picked up by 
the hand. 


The extra “ voltage” of fear engendered by the horror of 
the serpent would be sufficient, when exercised on the nerves 
of highly sei. ive creatures like the smaller birds, so to strain 
the first series of reasonable acts of watching, immobility, 
and crouching, that the final logical act, that of flight when 
discovered, is impossible, the will-power having broken down. 
The converse of this feeling in the hunted may sometimes be 
seen in the hunter. Very well-bred pointers have so 
elaborated the point, which was originally the pause to 
determine exactly where the bird or hare was sittiny, that 
they cannot be induced to “break” it and move on to 
flush the game. It is not difficult to guess why some 
d:ngerous animals induce this paralysing fear in their prey, 
while others do not. It varies largely in proportion to the 
deadly nature of the creature, and its weapons or mode of 
pursuit. The cat is a more formidable animal than the stoat. 
Bu. a rabbit or hare shows no more than ordinary fear of the 
cat. The stoat, on the contrary, often ‘‘ fascinates,” or rather 
paralyses, the mental faculties of the rabbit, or even of the 
courageous rat. It does not always happen. but instances 
are so common that we need not quote them. A rabbit 
hunted by a stoat will sit down and squeak till the stout 
leisurely kills it; and a rat will often make no fight at all 
against the same enemy, though it would defend itself against 
a terret, which is larger than the stoat. It is the remorseless 
bloodthirst and courage of the stoat which has won this 
ascendency. 

As a cat, when left in a room with a caged bird, can always 
kill it if it gives way to temptation, it is commonly believed 
that the cat “fascinates” the bird. ‘How else,’ asks the 
sorrowing owner, ‘could it have hurt the bird when the cage 
was so large that its occupant could easily have remained safe 
in the middie?’ The fact is that the cat does exactly the 
contrary. It frightens the bird into violent movements, and 
makes it dash from side to side of the cage. Its persecutor 
strikes with lightning speed at the bird as it dashes against 
the bars, first on one side and then on the other, until it is 
wounded and weakened and can be clutched and dragged oni. 
If a bird is killed or injured by a cat when in its cage 
quantities of feathers will be found lying about, the re- 
sult of this clutching and buffeting, whereas when a 
eat kills a bird in the open it is scarcely “feathered” 
at all. Ifthe cage is small the cat climbs on to the 
top, lies on its belly, and hanging a fore-leg down on 
either side, pursues the same tactics. Some instances of 
seeming fascination are simpiy due to a curious indifference 
to danger. Others are real fascination, not caused by fear, 








but by an irresistible attraction or curiosity which renders 


the animal subjected to it indifferent to fear. The behaviour 
of fish in the presence of pike and crocodiles, creatures most 
obviously dangerous and most repulsive in appearance, looks 
jike fascination, but is really doe to their limited intelligence. 
Many readers must often have watched the boldness or in- 
seasibility of shoals of fish when a big pike is lying close by. 





The monster, weighing perhaps 61b. or 8 lb., lies perfectly 
motionless, except for the gentle vibration of its fins, in g 
clear pond while roach or carp are being fed. The whole 
shoal, of many score in number, swim past the pike, and 
struggle for bread within a yard of its jaws, until one slightly 
injured, or engaged in swallowing an unusually large piece of 
bread, passes close by. Then the pike makes a rush likeg 
rocket, all the fish start off explosively, leaving one victim in 
the jaws of the monster, and in two minutes all the survivors 
will be feeding again. The crocodile’s methods are almost 
identical. But unlike the pike, which is very conspicuons from 
the side, which is the point of view it presents to the fish, and 
which any one may see in a good aquarium, the alligator ig 
exactly the colour of the dark mud of tropical rivers, a tint 
which is imitated by many other water creatures, down to 
certain tropical water-snails. It seems fully aware of its 
semi-invisibility, and takes advantage of it in its methods of 
attack. 

Instances of the real fascination exercised by unusnal 
objects on animals of all kinds, from deer to birds, fish, and 
insects, are extremely common. Carrying lamps for night 
shooting is about to be prohibited in some States of the 
Union, so destructive is it to the deer, which wil! approach the 
light though they have been constantly shot for the greater 
part of a century by this device. “Lark glitters” seem as 
irresistible as ever to the migrating flocks passing across 
France from the North in winter. The Northern larks, which 
have never seen anything more glittering than a Scandinavian 
waterfall, hover enchanted over the revolving spindle set with 
brilliant looking-glass, while the Continental sportsman pours 
in shot as fast as he can load at the arrested flocks. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
i ts 
THE NEW FOREST. : 
(To tne EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r.—The remedy is sometimes much worse than the com- 
plaint. The Official Verderer of the New Forest writes to 
you that the Office of Woods has of late years been continually 
making or permitting to be made divers smail encroachments 
ou the common land there, and charging rent for them, and 
that he fears that the common rights over these sites may 
gradaally be lost and the sites hecome the private property 
of the Crown, Asa remedy, he advocates » Bill to give the 
Oifice of Woods power to muke such enclosures lawiully 
and enable the Verderers to receive a nominal fee 
for each site a8 a recognition of the rights of the come 
monecrs. Bat surely sucy new legistation wonld create a 
dangerous precedent? Alsop’s fable suggests itself in which 
the horse, to protect its pasture against the stag, invoked 
the aid of the man, agreeing to be bitted and ridden, and so 
parted with its liberty and gave itself a master. A mach 
simpler expedient should answer the purpose, On an 
ordinary common if an encroachment takes place a present- 
ment is made at the Manor Court, is recorded in the Court 
Rolls, and is notified to the Lord of the Manor by the 
steward, or directly. If the commoners are willing tbat the 
enclosing fence should remain so long as their rights are pre- 
served intact, the presentment records the fact, and serves to 
keep the rights of the commoners over the enclosures alive. 
In the case of the New Forest it is to be presamed that a 
somewhat similar proceeding wonld be effectnal,—viz., that a 
presentment duly made, signifying the assent of the Verderers 
as representing the commoners to any enclosure so long as 
the commoners’ rights were not affected, and recorded in the 
Verderers’ Court, and notified to the representative of the 
freeholder—i.e., to the Office of Woods as representing the 
Crown—would likewise keep the commoners’ rights over the 
encroachments alive.—I am, Sir, &c., SENESCHAL. 


to 


[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—1 venture to doubt whether Mr. Evelyn Ashley's 
“soothing syrup,” to quote the phrase he uses in his letter 
advocating the transfer of public land in the Forest for 
sewage disposal and otber domestic advantages for the private 
residents in the neighbourhood, will prove as soporific as he 
thinks. Asa matter of pure business it is a most surprising 
proposal. Of the u’nety thousand acres which composed the 
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Forest when the perambulations were made three hundred 

ears ago, some twenty-four thousand acres have now become 
private property. Quite one thousand acres were lost between 
1840 and 1870. To this must be added certain areas not in- 
cluded in the Act which made the Forest “open and wild,” 
and retained by the Woods and Forests Ofiice to make a 
profit out of. This great area of private property is scattered 
like “claims,” pegged out irregularly in various parts of the 
Forest. On it most of the houses, villages, and small towns 
like Brockenhurst are built. Round these “claims,” big and 
small, lies the old Forest, end this private land is now every 
year more valuable for building, for hotels, and residential 
purposes. But if the growing population wants gas, water- 
works, and sewage farms, the proper course is to make a rate, 
and purchase private land for the purpose, not to come to the 
public and ask for bits of the Forest. I notice that leave has 
been refused to a London water company to lay mains across 
Kensington Gardens, thongh they wonld be invisible. Woat 
should we think if the Kensington Vestry asked for a bit of 
the gardens to put up an electric light plant on? It there is 
any single village where no private land is availabie for such 
purposes the case might be considered; but I hope that 
Parliament will insist that each case shall be taken singly, 
and that the residents shall state exactly what acreage of 
private enclosed land is adjacent, and why this should not be 
used, instead of the nation’s forest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Non-RESIDENT. 

[We agree with our correspondent. The total are. of open 
land ought not to be diminished. The Commons Preservation 
Society—to which the public owes a boundless debt of grati- 
tude—always insists that if a railway is allowed to take 
common land it should replace it by dedicating to public use 
an equivalent or greater amount of private land. So in the 
New Forest the total area of open and public land should 
never be diminished.—ED. Spectator.] 





THE THREATENED RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In a note in the Spectator of February 18th you call 
attention to the serious questions involved in the proposed 
amalgamation of the South-Eastern Railway and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, questions which will in all 
probability demand the attention of the Cabinet, while a 
prominent Cabinet Minister, Mr. Akers-Douglas, is a director 
of the latter company. Allow me to point out that the 
English amalgamation does not stand alone this year. We 
are threatened in Ireland with a still more insidious and far- 
reaching monopoly in the proposed amalgamation of the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway with the Great Soutbern 
and Western, which would deliver over the whole South of 
Ireland to the absolute domination of the latter company. 
The issues at stake are too large to be dealt with adequately 
in a letter, but the two projects, the Hnglish and the Irish, 
raise much the same large questions of principle, and should be 
considered together, as the adoption of either would seriously 
prejudice the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, February 22nd. MONTEAGLE, 





THE ARCHBISHOP’S PROPOSAL. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPecTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—I presume that the passage in the Prayer-book upon 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury relies as giving authority 
to the Courts he proposes to hold, is a passage not, as he is 
reported to have said, in “ The Preface,” but in the instruc- 
tion entitled ‘Concerning the Ceremonies of the Church.” 
There it is laid down that “ to appease all such diversity (if any 
arise), and for the resolution of all doubts concerning the 
manner how to understand, do, and execute the things con- 
tained in this book, the parties that so doubt or diversely 
take anything shall alway resort to the Bishop of the 
Diocese, who by his discretion shall take order for the quieting 
and appeasing of the same; so that the same order be not 
contrary to anything contained in this book, and if the 
Bishop of the Diocese be in doubt, then he may send for 
the resolution thereof to the Archbishop.” The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is reported by the Standard to have said in 
the House of Lords : “ The Tribunal that is proposed is nothing 


is a certain difficulty in accepting that statement. The Prayer- 
book clearly says that the parties in doubt shall always resort 
to the Bishop of the diocese. There is no permission, much less 
invitation, to the clergy to resort to their Metropolitan; it is 
the Bishop of the diocese, not his clergy, who may, not shall, 
send for the resolution of his, not his clergy’s, doubts to the 
Archbishop. It seems, therefore, that there is novelty in the 
Archbishop’s proposal, and the innovation is not free from 
danger, In the first place, is it advisable, while appealing to 
the Prayer-book as the canon of ecclesiastical conduct, to be 
at the same time straining, if not altering, the plain intention 
of the Prayer-book? Aguin, if, as many most firmly believe, 
the Bishops are the vnit in the ecclesiastical polity, there is 
surely a serious diminution of their authority in this per- 
mission and invitation to their clergy to go behind them to 
the Metropolitan, a permission and invitation which can 
hardly be found in the Prayer-book, where, by a beautifal 
and orderly disposition, the Bishop is the resolver of doubts 
for his clergy, the Metropolitan resolver of doubts for the 
Bishops of his Province. Further, there is no guarantee that 
recalcitrant clergy will yield a readier obedience to the 
Metropolitans than they do to their Ordinary; and there isa 
danger that the new proposal will merely lower the prestige 
of the Bishops, while leaving the higher ecclesiastical authority 
—the Archbishops—exposed to the contumely of disobedience. 
And I believe that many would prefer to see the hands of the 
Bishops strengthened, rather than the Archbishops bringing 
themselves into direct contact with revolting clergy. For these 
reasons some may find it difficult to extend to the new 
Tribunal that hearty approval without which it can hardly 
accomplish the peace-bearing mission for which it is designed. 
—tI am, Sir, &e., H. F. B. 


[We cannot but think that the plan of making the Arch- 
bishops, not the Bishops, the Judges, was wise,—the object 
being, no doubt, to prevent conflicting decisions in the different 
dioceses. It is, again, to prevent Provincial differences that 
the two Primates will sit together. As the Bishops have 
accepted the scheme, it does not seem to us to matter that their 
intervention as « Court of first instance has been skipped.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


{To THE EpiToR oF THE “SpEctaTor,”] 


Sir.—I see in the Spectator of February 18th an appeal to 
Christian charity with respect to this so-called crisis. (Every 
age is critical to the man who lives in it.) We are adjured, 
in the name of the always revered and still potent Frederick 
Robertson, to remember of what spirit we are or ought to be. 
This appeal, alas! is always relevant. Bat it isin the name 
of Christian charity that I would protest aguinst, not Ritualistic 
doctrine, but one Ritualistic practice. We, who have room 
in our Church for a Haweis and a Ryle, have no right, 
have no wish, to complain that the teaching of Pusey and of 
Keble has borne fruit. In the days of Robertson High 
Churchmen were a persecuted handfal ; they have now multi- 
plied a hundredfold, and are within a very little of themselves 
becoming persecutors. The children of the men who were 
hooted and pelted for wearing a surplice in the pulpit are now 
loftily enjoining the use of coloured vestments and Roman 
practices on all around them. ‘To tell the truth, I do not 
greatly care. Let candles be burned, let censers be swang, 
let banners be floated, let prostrations be multiplied 
before my eyes,—this does not much disturb me. In 
some occult and mysterious way these things not only 
please but help others; they need not greatly disquiet or 
hinder ourselves, but one thing we will not bear, our 
children shall not be forbidden to present themselves at, 
they shall not even be discouraged from approaching the 
Lord’s Table without previous confession to a priest. This 
is not a mere matter of doctrine or Ritual, but of the conduct 
of life; here the voice and the veto of the father and the 
mother shall drown that of the priest. In some churches this 
Roman use is now practised, in many more (if not prohibited, 
and punishable by law) it will gradually but sarely obtain, We 
too have an altar, and for that altar—bearing, as it does, the 
innocence of our children, and the harmony of our home—we 
will fight; here, and not in squabbles over candles and 





more than the Tribunal which the Prayer-book sets up.” There 





wafers, the line must be drawn, shal! be drawn; we too can be 
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intolerant against an intolerance which neither we nor our 
fathers have been able to bear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hurstwood Vicarage. THOMAS CONSTABLE. 

{Our correspondent in his horror of the confessional, as 
contrasted with voluntary and spontaneous confession, 
represents, we believe, the essential feeling of the English 
people. We cannot, however, continue this controversy.— 
Ep. Spectaior.} 





THE PROMOTER IN PARLIAMENT. 
{To rue Epitor oF THE “SpecrarTor.’’] 
Sir, —To prohibit “ M.P.’s” from holding directorships would 
be unwise, if it were possible, but might not something be done 
towards eliminating from Parliament the professional pro- 
moter and the financier of damaged reputation? Our party 
leaders and managers should see to this if we are to maintain 
the dignity of the House of Commons as well as that “high 
level of integrity which,” Mr. Balfour tells us, ‘‘ has been our 
greatest glory.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hoan EK. M. SturFiecp. 
6 Charles Strect, Berkeley Square, February 21st. 





‘PERICLES AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

[To tur Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Mirabeau, says Macaulay, “was fond of giving odd 
compound nicknames. Thus, M. de Lafayette was Grandison- 
Cromwell; the King of Prussia was Alaric-Cottin; D’Espré- 
menil was Crispin-Catiline. We think that Mirabeau himseif 
might be described, after his own fashion, as a Wilkes-Chat- 
ham.” Perhaps I may help to give a rational basis to the 
general estimate of Mr. Gladstone by raising the question 
as to how Mirabean, had he been now alive, would have 
nicknamed him. With the utmost diffidence I will state 
my own answer to this question. Fourteen years ago, 
when referring to a conversation with Mark Pattison, I 
described Mr. Gladstone as “the modern Pericles, 
scholar, orator, reformer.” Assuredly, I might have added 
that each of the two men was not only a reformer, but 
the chief reforming statesman of his time and country; 
and that therewithal each of them was an aristocrat by 
birth and tradition, and, to some extent, probably by senti- 
ment. But here the analogy between them ends. Unlike 
Giadstone, Pericles was a General. Moreover, it is probable 
that Pericles was less of a born orator than Gladstone, or, at 
any rate, that the oratorical faculty—that good servant, but 
bad master—exercised less dominion over him. But it is 
hard to judge on this point; for it is possible that those 
spirit-stirring words of his, words, some of which ever since 
my Harrow and Balliol days have haunted my memory, 
were manipulated by Thucydides. Nor is this the only 
point on which our knowledge concerning the Greek states- 
man is provokingly limited. Jowett once told me that, in his 
_ Opinion, the relation of Pericles to the Athenian demseracy 
may have resembled that of Louis Napoleon to the democratic 
Empire of the French. This, I own, seems to me unlikely. 
But Jowett was probably thinking of the passage in which 
the Administration of Pericles is described as “nominally a 
democracy, but in reality the supremacy of the first citizen,” 
—a phrase, by the way, which in my recent volume (p. 123) 
is applied to Mr. Gladstone. Of course, in thus comparing 
the two men I am not affirming them to have been 
equals. Probably no admirer of Mr. Gladstone would go 
this length; and certainly none would assign to him any- 
thing like the place in English history which Pericles 
occupied in Athenian history. But the superiority of Pericles 
furnishes no objection to a queer comparison of this sort; for 
Mirabeau, when likening Lafayette to Cromwell, can hardly 
have dreamt, Frenchman though he was, of placing the 
French hero on the same level with the English. But the 
chief and most obvious difference between Pericles and Glad- 
stone has been hitherto omitted. Pericles was the disciple of 
the free-thinking Anaxagoras, whereas Mr. Gladstone was 
a convinced and devoted member of his national Church. In 
the suggestive article entitled “ Mr. Lecky on Mr. Gladstsne” 
in the Spectator for January 21st, the advantages which, even 
as a politician, this saint of politics owed to his religion, are 
forcibly stated. Those advantages were traly immense; but 
were they wholly without drawbacks? A former colleague (now 
deceased) of Mr. Gladstone’s once said of him that he was “too 





religious for a statesman”; and, without for 2 moment giving 
countenance to this amazing paradox, we may yet grant that 
the enthusiastic idealism, which he owed partly to his religion 
and partly to his oratorical temperament, sometimes involved 
him in difficulties. Alas! what else could be expected? We 
all learnt at College that, according to Plato, when one of the 
prisoners was temporarily released from the famous cave, and 
was suffered to catch a glimpse of the glorious world of sub. 
stances as distinguished from shadows, he found it hard on 
his return to act like and with his fellow-prisoners; in short, 
that the idealist is apt to lose, along with many of the defects, 
some of ‘the sense of measure” of menof the world. At any 
rate, men of the world are at a loss to understand him; for, 
in truth, the aspect of mind produced by the long and close 
contemplation of the ideal is wont, like the light on the face 
of Moses, to have a dazzling and bewildering effect upon 
bystanders. Thus it is that the average man is embarrassed 
by the political gait of prophets and “ world-betterers”; he 
cannot keep pace with them, and wonders whither they will 
gonext. The unsafeness of such enthusiasts has been jn. 
sisted on by Fitzjames Stephen, whose dislike of them was 
aggravated by his Indian experience, and who, when he gave 
expression to that dislike, seems to have been especially 
thinking of Mr. Gladstone and of that “ saint of rationalism,” 
as Mr. Giadstone called him, John Mill. And doubtless 
many others, whose views are less extreme merely perhaps 
because their minds are less logical, virtually think that 
prophetic zeal, like an active voleang, is a sublime, and even fas- 
cinating, spectacle—when viewed from a safe distance! This 
slight and somewhat allusive sketch of what may be termed 
Mr. Gladstone’s encumbrances—les défauts de ses qualités— 
may suffice for the present purpose. His metal was so free 
from alloy that, for some rough purposes, its very purity 
made it less serviceable, I will not say than baser, but than 
harder metal. How, then, is the comparison between Pericles 
and him to be qualified? In short, how is he to be nick- 
named @ la Mirabeau? It I were writing for Greek scholars 
only I should, so to say, decompose his character into elements 
represented by the formula “ Pericles-Nicias.” But, address: 
ing general readers, and, moreover, having regard to the 
whimsical incongruity which such nicknames seem to demand, 
I am tempted to label him “ PericlessNewman.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., LIonEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Hétel d@’ Angleterre, Biarritz, February 18th. 


STORMY PETRELS’ NESTS. 
{To tHe EpiTorR oF THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—In the islands off the West Irish Coast your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Stone, has only found stormy petrels living in 
burrows made by other creatures, some of the nests being in 
crevices under large flat stones. Stormy petrels both burrow 
for themselves, and use the burrows of other creatures, or 
crevices among stones. I think I had better quote the account 
given by that interesting naturalist, the late Henry Daven- 
port Graham :—“ Upon these islands [the little wild islets 
round Staffa and Iona} I have found their nests in such very 
dissimilar positions that it would make one suppose they 
belonged to distinct species.” At Staffa they breed among 
the stones, as described by your correspondent. “The 
beaches are composed of blocks of basalt, about the size of a 
hat, rugged and angular, and lying loosely together, easily 
allow the mouselike petrel to penetrate the numerons inter- 
stices, and to circulate freely a long way below the surface, 
just as we see a wren, chased by a dog, take refuge in a 
stone dyke.” In Soay, an islet a league south of Iona, 
are banks “of a soft buttery kind of soil, which cuts, with a 
spade, like new cheese, and it is in deep burrows made in this 
mnddy soil that petrels make their nests. These banks are 
perforated by numbers of holes, having the size and appear- 
ance of rabbits’ burrows. If one of these is carefully cut ont 
with a spade, two, or sometimes three, very small apertures, 
no larger than mouse-holes, are discovered opening out of 
this large entrance, which serves as a lobby to as many dis- 
tinct petrel residences.” The question raised by Mr. Stone, 
as to whether the petrels really bore these smaller holes, and 
perhaps the larger ones themselves, was put to Mr. Grabam. 
There is no doubt that on Soay they did make the little 
burrows, for there were then no rats on Soay; and as there 
were no rabbits either, it is possible that they made or 
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enlarged the big burrows, which had originally been made by 
pnffins and sheldrakes. ‘ The stormy petrels’ nests at Soay,” 
he concludes, “ have exteriorly much the appearance of rabbit- 
burrows. But on excavating the resemblance ceases. There 
would scarcely be room for a rabbit to conceal his whole body 
The hole immediately contracts into one or two very 
small passages. The entrance halls seem of great age, and 
are overgrown with moss. The small galleries seem recently 
made, or at least rebored.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
“ BURROWING BIRDs.” 


in one. 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD'’S PLAN. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.”’} 

Srr,—As Lord Charles Beresford will not arrive in England 
until next month, and is therefore unable to defend his plan 
for British policy in China, I ask permission, with real diffi- 
dence, to reply to your powerful indictment, and especially to 
your description of the Beresford plan as “as futile and needless 
as itis immoral.” One of the main features of the Beresford 
plan, as Lord Charles has repeatedly explained while in the 
Far East, is to provide internal security for law and order 
in the Yangtse Valley. Without security for life and 
property none of the concessions granted by the impotent 
and revolutionary Government at Pekin is worth the 
paper on which it is written. Security for life and property 
gradually disappears as taxation increases to such a point 
ag to render insurrection prefera''e to submission. Where 
taxation becomes unendarable is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose with Lord Charles Beresford and the trading com- 
manity in China that resistance will follow, and that the 
yellow man’s burdens must be lightened by better government 
before the white man can reap his profit? When, therefore, 
with inexorable logic, your article of last week demolisbes 
Lord Charles Beresford’s plan for the organisation of order 
in China as though it consisted mainly or wholly of a sugges- 
tion for an Anti-Russian Quadruple Alliance, it must aot be 
forgotten, in fairness to an absent man, thet you say nothing 
of the gaarantee against internal disorder. Bat this guarantee 
is the most essential part of the Beresford scheme. There is 
nothing whatever to prevent Russia from joining in the 
policy of the “open door”; indeed some Russian capi- 
talists and traders in Ohina are warmly in favour of 
Lord Charles Beresford’s plan. That the wind blows in 
that direction is shown by Count Cuassini’s declaration 
in Washington that “there is no closed door in China.” 
That the author of the Cassini Convention as Rassian Am- 
bassador to the United States should make such a state- 
ment is an interesting illustration of the resources of Russian 
diplomacy. Finally, is it really a fact that Great Britain 
“has not a man to spare”? No matter how arduous th 
enterprise or deadly the climate, efficient volunteers for foreign 
service, whenever England undertakes operations abroad 
greatly exceed the number of vacancies available. So long as 
this is the case the fund of superfluous national energy can 
scarcely be said to be exhausted. In any case, it seems to be 
the universal opinion of men on the spot that if Great Britain 
does not organise order in China, Russia will do so without 
demur. And Russia has no middle class of citizens spoiling 
for careers.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITE. 

[We did mention the internal guarantee, and pronounced it 
impossible without direct government.—Eb, Spectator. ] 





THE “WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 
[To tue Epitor or Tae “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The mingled pathos and patriotism of the enclosed 
inscription is an English parallel to the Highland record in 
last week’s Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., MaRIAN BatTEs. 


Wiseman House, Buxton, Derbyshire, February 20th. 





TarLet In St. Mary’s Priory, Bripuinaton. 

“Sacred to the Memory of Thomas James Heblethwayte, of 
William, and of Frederic Pitts. Three brothers Who, in thi 
zealous discharge of their professional duties, And in the 
perilous course of glory which they pursued, Lived distinguish: 
and died lamented serving their country. William and Frederi 
Midshipmen in the Royal Navy, Already at the age of 16, ha 
given an earnest of future excellence, When they severally f 
the victims of mischance and disease. William was drowned i 


the British Channel, 27th August, 1806. Frederic died at sea, ou ' 


the 24th of June, 1814. Thomas, A Captain in the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, Served four campaigns against the French in 
Spain, Until, the deliverance of that country by his compatriots 
Transferred the scene of victory to the soil of France. At Barossa, 
at Badajoz, at Salamanca, The Siege of Salamanca, Madrid, 
Burgos, Vittoria, Cadiz, Almaria, Bidassoa, Pamplona, Nivelles, 
Nive, and Bayonne; In the passes of the Pyrennees, He displayed 
all those qualities which constitute military virtue, And on the 
23rd of February, 1814, in carrying the fort of Hastingues, Fell 
at the age of twenty-tour. Not many days before the City of 
Bordeaux was taken by that illustrious Army Whose laurels over 
shadow his grave. If the Father were too proud, the Mother too 
fond Of sons like these They have borne the loss of them with 
submission to the will of God, Whose Mercy they humbly 
acknowledge, That, In this sad but soothing office, Of inscribing 
the monument of their children, Nothing could be recorded That 
did not reflect honour On the authors of their being. Sons of 
John Pitts Esq: of Bridlington Quay in the East Riding of the 
County of York, (Twenty years Lieut.-Col. Commanding the 
Bridlington Volunteer Artillery and Light Infantry), And 
Frances, bis wife, eighth daughter of the late John James 
Heblethwayte Esq: of Bridlington in the same county. 


“Also of John S. Pitts, Captain, Royal Bengal Fusiliers; died 
in India, in 1833, aged 33. Edward Pitts, Commander Royal 
Navy, and K.T.S. died at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1848, aged 53. 
Francis Pitts, Lieut.-Col. late 72nd Highlanders, died 1st 
Sept. 1880, aged 78. Brothers of the above, Also of Edward 
William Pitts only son of the above John 8. Pitts, Who died in 
the West Indies.” 





IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “‘SPecT4TOR.”) 
Srz,—The reviewer of Mr. Macdonagh’s book, in the Spectator 
of February 18th relates an amusing experience of a Donegal 
critic and a “persevering” mother. I employed a gillie at 
Gweedore last autumn, who may or may not have been a 
blood-relation of your reviewer’s friend. On my remarking 
that the lough seemed an attractive place for wildfowl, and 
that I supposed a good many ducks visited it in winter, 
“Ducks, is it?” was the reply, “sure in the winter the 
lough is fairly tattooed wi’ ’em!”—I am, Sir, &e., 
RaLpPu B, BENSON. 


39 Norfolk Square, W., February 18th. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPectTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The reference in your review of Mr. Macdonagh’s book 
in the Spectatur of February 18th to the characteristic of the 
Irish to amuse themselves at the expense of the Saxon 
reminds me of the following story, told of the coaching days 
in the County Donegal. The conversation was overheard at 
the end of a journey. Guard: “ That wasa great talk ye had 
with the gintilman in front, Micky. What wasit all about ?”— 
Driver: ‘ Ach, I did raise the head off him wi’ lies.”—QGuard : 
‘An’ what did ye want to be doin’ that for? Shure, he wasa 


| dacent enough lookin’ gintilman.”—Driver: “ Ach, shure he 


was an Englishman. Is it God’s truth I’d be after wastin’ 
on the likes o’ him?” Another story from the same county, 
bat of quite recent date, you may think worth printing. A 
farmer who was ill beyond all hopes of recovery had 
occasional fits of coma. The doctor advised the wife, when 
oue of these attacks came on, just to moisten his lips with a 
little brandy; upon which the poor woman remarked with 
reproach: “ Doctor, dear, is it to go into the presence of his 
Maker with the smell of spirits in his breath ye’d be havin’ 
him? ”—TI am, Sir, &c., EXILE. 








UNITARIANS IN THE CHURCH. 


{fo THE EvIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


'Srz,—In your article on “ Wholesale Conversion” in the 


| 


| 
' 
| 


Spectator of February 14th, you say there are “thousands of 
Unitarians within the English Establishment ...... they 
are probably wrong morally, but their consciences are 
quiescent.” I have sat at the feet of the Spectator for a 
quarter of a century and cannot bear this without protest. 
I and others who “ fear God, and have no other fear,” find we 
can best worship Him in the Church of our fathers. For 
ourselves we cling to it, not daring to lose the aid of its 
hallowed associations; for others we hope that, in it, we may 
eaven the mass. Some of us dream of a Church for our 
‘ace in which all men who fear God shall be welcome, 
vhether they find the need of such superstructure as Chris- 
‘anity or do not. A vain dream, perhaps—perhaps not.— 
iam, Sir, &c., Re A 
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A CORRECTION. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPFCTATOR.”} 
S1r,—I hope that the other allusions in your very intcrest- 
ing article in the Spectator of February 18th on “ Wholesale 
Conversion” are more accurate than that in which you point 
your moral by mention of the religious body to which I have 
the honour to belong. Speaking of the weakening of “the 
sense of the necessity for correlating faith with action,” you 
say: “There are, for example, thousands of Unitarians 
within the English Establishment, yet the Unitarian Church 
as a body of avowed believers in the humanity of Christ 
is rapidly dying away.” The first statement I will not 
dispute. You probably know more about Latitudinarianism 
within the Church than I do. Nor need I argue about the 
alleged moribund condition of Unitarianism in its avowed and 
organised form. That it was “rapidly dying away” was 
urged upon me by orthodox friends fifty years ago as a 
reason for my not going into the Unitarian Ministry. And 
ever since the parrot-cry has been repeated so often and so 
confidently that by this time I should have almost come to 
believe it, were it not that throughoat these fifty years, as any 
one can verify who cares, our lists of churches, our organisa- 
tions, our subscriptions for constantly enlarging activities, 
have kept showing slow but unmistakable growth. But a 
more serious correction is required by the words I have 
italicised. So far as a church-life which has always refused 
to base itself on any “avowed belief” can be defined, our 
central and special “ belief” is, and always has been, as our 
commonly accepted name indicates,—the simple Unity and 
Fatherhood of God, as distinguished from any doctrine of 
the Trinity. With regard to Christ, your mistake isone both 
in fact and in theory; for while the most, in our English 
churches, are, I think, humanitarians, some in England, and 
many in our Irish, American, and Transylvanian churches are 
distinctly Arian. But the chief point is that we regard all 
such differences as minor matters in Christianity, compared 
with that reverent discipleship which may, and does, co-exist 
with every variety of Christclogical theory, from that of the 
Nicene Creed to that of Channing or Martineau.—I am,Sir, &c., 
Brooke HERFORD. 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, February 22nd. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SprcraTorR.’*] 
S1r,—The writer of your concluding notice of the Life of Sir 
Robert Peel in the Spectator of February 18th must, I think, 
be unaware of the facts of the case, or he would hardly have 
spoken of the rejection of Mr. George Peel, son of the late 
Speaker, by the electors of Warwick—it should be Warwick 
and Leamington—as ‘a strange caprice.” In defence of my 
fellow-electors, will you allow me to recall the incident? The 
constituency had been for some time represented by the late 
Speaker, tue present Lord Peel. Daring a considerable por- 
tion of that time Mr. Nelson was the accepted Conservative 
candidate. When, however, the vacancy came the seat was 
claimed by the Liberal Unionists under the well-known com- 
pact. The matter was one of some little uncertainty, as it 
was doubted if the Speaker could properly be said to have 
been a Liberal Unionist. The heads of the party, how- 
ever, decided that the seat was a Liberal Unionist one, 
and Mr. Nelson and the local Conservatives, not to 
endanger, in view of the approaching General Election, 
the alliance between the two wings of the Unionist 
party, very patriotically accepted that decision. Unfor- 
tunately, the leaders of the party went, or were believed 
in the constituency to have gone, further than this, and to 
have said that Mr. George Peel, who was favoured by some of 
the local Liberal Unionists, was the particular Liberal 
Unionist who must be chosen. He had never been accepted 
by the Conservative wing of the electors, and they said in 
effect :—‘ No, we will accept the decision of the leaders and 
give up Mr. Nelson, but we claim the right, in conjunction 
with our allies, of choosing the particular Liberal Unionist 
for our support.’ It was an unfortunate business for Mr. 
George Peel. No doubt, as your reviewer says, he would 
have made an excellent Member, possibly as good a one as 
our present one, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, but he was placed 
throughout in a false position; and it is rather hard that the 
constituency should be accused of acting from a strange 








caprice, when the facts show that it acted with a due sense of 
the general good and, at the same time, with dignity and self. 
respect.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. 8. G. 


{To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Str.—In the review of Sir Robert Peel’s Life in the 
Spectator of February 18th your reviewer, in speaking of the 
defenceless state of the country in 1846, says that the Dake 
of Wellington was the first to awake to the grave position of 
affairs. I beg, however, to point ont that the credit of this js 
due to the late Sir Jobn Burgoyne, who drew up a long and 
argumentative memorandum on the subject in 1846, which 
was printed and circulated amongst the Cabinet. Lord 
Palmerston then took up the subject, and wrote for the 
Cabinet a memorandum which has been published by Mr, 
Evelyn Ashiey in his “Life of Lord Palmerston.” It was 
not till the following year that the Dake of Wellington wrote 
his famous letter to Sir John Burgoyne. For those who cure 
to look back to it ail the correspondence on this subject will 
be found in the “ Life-of Sir John Burgoyne” published by 
the present writer in 1873.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE WRoTTESLEY, Major-General. 
75 Cadogan Gardens. 





FACES. 
[To tre Enrrox or THE “ SprctTaToR.’”’ J 

S1z,.—In the Spectator of August 3rd, 1889, in an article 
called “In Praise of Idleness,” I wrote: “The legibility of 
the marvellous record of thought upon physique is daily 
proveable.” I pointed out how the power of reading was un- 
knowingly exercised at the large Riviera hotels, and asked: 
“Ts there then nothing concealable even to human eyes 
trained to test?” Ten years later another contributor 
and the “ Hospital Chaplain” confirm my view that there is 
not. Buv my experience of reading faces and of seeing others 
read them now has caused me to make two complements or 
corrections. Faces are gradually more legible after thirty or 
80 in any case: not the old, but the young, are often inserut- 
able. Also, where there is cunning or hypocrisy, the face 
must be canght off its guard. Bar these two points, faces 
are always legible to those who set their minds to the reading, 
of course, according to the reader’s expertness and experience. 
Those who look up asthe employed do, or those who look 
into men, as lawyers, doctors, and priests, must often develop 
what may seem extraordinary powers of diagnosis. So do 
men, aud especially women, with psychic gifts: “ Went not 
my spirit with thee?” said the prophet. He was not merely 
shrewd, he was clairvoyant. 

I foresee that my words as to the inscrutability of the 
young will be challenged. But itisso. Think of literature: 
Tito Melema was young. Think of life: what of innocent- 
looking children, of young girls, or young women, with angel- 
faces? Expression and appearance count for very little in 
measuring them. Educational, medical, and clerical ex- 
perience will confirm my statement that, when you are young, 
it is astoundingly possible “to smile and smile and be a 
villain!” But life tells. A good man or woman who may, 
on the other hand, have really looked bad when young— 
arrogant when humble, for instance—repeatedly will send 
through his or her body the commands which make the 
present-day personality over-come the appearance created 
by the pedigree. The lines of uprightness are easy to read: 
the only difficulty is to allow for heredity or temporary pain. 
But life slowly reveals the man or woman, different, when 
alone, or with less respected companions, to the esteemed 
public person usually in evidence. His or her soul writes all 
the same, but the mask is usually over the writing. And yet, 
in fatigue or in quiescence, the writing is by no means un- 
perceivable, and, in old age, it is commonly visible as adepts 
have previously seen it. Some faces there are of extraordinary 
flexibility too, as Mr. Gladstone's. His face in rage has 
often been mentioned. Your article pointed out that his 
was a nature which owed all to his response to the grace of 
God. His face indexed that. I have seen it like a demon’s. 
Bat I once, entirely by an accidental glance, caught sight of 
it at an early celebration, as we passed each other in an aisle; 
the vision then of that pale, strong face with the wonderful 
eyes has seemed to me a thing to remember as the highest 
and humblest expression of worship on a human countenance 
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One may tell this now he is gone. Contrast with that a set 
of faces I once saw grouped together in Chelsea Workhouse. 
All who could do anything at all, or who were invalids, had 
a tea from which only those were excluded who refused with 
contempt to work at allin the Brabazon scheme. Those sat 
put of doors, mocking the tea-goers,—there was incarnate 
wickedness on some of those old countenances, loathsome 
records of evil lives. Nothing has ever made me feel the 
force of spiritual laws so much as such reading of counten- 
ances, and yet, like your correspondent on p. 236, I do not 
wish to pose as an adept.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ContTRIBUTOR. 





TUESDAY NIGHT'S DEBATE. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—I suppose that Lord Hugh Cecil is not old enough to 
remember that the late John Bright once spoke of a “ spiritual 
Peer” as “a creature of adulterous birth.” I believe that he 
then vigorously (if coarsely) expressed the sentiments of 
orthodox Nonconformists of to-day. While many of them 
hold High Church views, as did the late Dr. Dale, their ideas 
would be outraged by State rewards for spiritual services, and 
they are as much opposed to spiritual leaders being charged 
with State administration as to State control of Church 
matters. While holding all things to be of God, they contend 
that under the present dispensation the kingdoms of God and 
of Cesar are distinct and separate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. B. Lewis. 
32 Lee Park, Blackheath, February 22nd. 


[A spiritual peerage would not be a reward, but a trust; 
nor would any work of State administration attach to it. 
Does Mr. Lewis think that a Nonconformist divine should 
be a kind of Brahmin with a caste rule against any contact 
with the State ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE INFLUENZA. 
(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—We are undergoing another visitation of the malady 
known as influenza, and supposed by many people to be of 
recent growth. The following extracts from Lord Beacons- 
field’s letters to his sister may not at the moment be unin- 
teresting. February 6th, 1837: “ People are dying here by 
dozens. D’Orsay and myself, however, defy the disorder 
with a first-rate cook and generous diet and medicated vapour 
baths.” And later. February (undated): “I have entirely 


bafiled the influenza by the medicated air bath; otherwise, I 
should have had a most severe attack, I am certain.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


REGINALD LvCAs. 








POETRY. 


LINES TO AN ANTI-SEMITE. 
Stanp! as God saw thee of old time 
We see and know thee now: 
The brand of unforgotten crime 
Still black upon thy brow. 
That mark, Eternal Justice traced, 
Thou coverest in vain; 
Its blighting stigma uneffaced : 
Where is thy brother, Cain ? 





Aye, hypocrite, and if thou wilt, 
White hands, in protest, spread ! 

The blood by coarser murderers spilt 
Was at thy bidding shed. 

Thy speech inflamed each ignorant soul 
With thine own maddening wine; 

And when their fury burst control, 
Their brutal acts were thine. 


For thee, the crowded Plaza seethed 
Round Seville’s high-built pyre ; 
And shrinking forms of women wreathed 
With coiling snakes of fire. 
Thy servants fanned their ardent breath 
Into a fiercer flame ; 
And watched, well-pleased, the dallying death, 
That lingered ere it came. 


But thou hast darker secrets yet, 
And deeds more dear to Hell. 

The sightless, soundless oubliette 
Hath kept thy counsel well. 

The silent hours that crush the heart, 
The soul-destroying gloom: 

Thine, Devil, was the fiendish art 
Devised that living tomb. 


Wee, woe on the unhappy State, 
That learns thy bloody creed ; 
And makes her mansion desolate 

Thy cruel lust to feed. 
Before one dread, impartial Bar 
Her sons shall find, ere long, 
How terrible the helpless are, 
The feeble ones how strong! 


Lo! where the dotard Empress, Spain, 
With loosened necklace stands, 
While those fair jewels, grain by grain, 
Slip from her nerveless hands! 
Unmoved she sees her pearls depart, 
And smiles with alien eyes; 
For heavy on her palsied heart 
The curse of Israel lies. 


Foul shark, whose malice never sleeps, 
On noblest victims fed : 
What swimmer bold shall cleave the deens 
Thy ravin left so red; 
And when thy bulk sways up to breathe 
On that encrimsoned tide, 
With one unerring home-thrust sheathe 
His dagger in thy side ? 
EDWARD SyDNLY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY.* 

No event in the world’s history was ever so fruitful of 
romantic heroism as the Sepoy Mutiny. Its literature, 
authentic and imaginative, is already vast, and every year 
adds a goodly number of volumes to our shelves. If the novel 
of the Mutiny, so often prophesied and discussed, remains 
unwritten, that is because none but a, Tolstoi, with the 
supreme gift of filling a large canvas with just and faithful 
detail, could achieve the diflicult task. Imagine the countless 
tragedies of that black year, 1857, treated in the same spirit 
of fidelity and proportion which animates Peace and War, 
and you imagine a masterpiece which would stand alone in 
English literature. But meanwhile, if we are kept waiting 
for that masterpiece, the material grows apace, and eye- 
witnesses are generously committing to print their ancient 
diaries and long-hoarded impressions. 

And the great value of the ocular evidence lately published 
is its infinite variety. No two men witnessed the massacre 
at precisely the same point, or in precisely the same aspect. 
Such traits as the foolish faith in the native regiments, the 
speedy suppression of the incompetent, the instant rise of the 
brave and skilful,—these appear in every narrative; but for 
the rest the histories differ as widely as experience. Thus 
Lord Roberts’s splendid record of valiant deeds is perforce 
kept at a high level of dignity; on the other hand, the 
strange journals kept by two beleaguered natives and recently 
printed, exhibit the true style and temper of the Oriental, 
while Colonel Vibart reveals himself to us as a courageous 
officer placed in circumstances of the bitterest humiliation. 
And this is the peculiar merit of his book, that he has 
described the unique incident of which he was an eye-witness 
with the utmost definiteness and circumstance. The later 
chapters of his book paint a familiar picture; the story of his 
escape and flight cannot, so far as we know, be matched else- 
where. 

When the massacre began at the Cashmere Gate, Colonel 
Vibart, then a young subaltern, was seized with the 
universal and inevitable panic. He instantly made for the 
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bastion, and was about to follow his comrades into 
the ditch, when a cry for help was heard from the officers’ 
quarters. There were discovered five ladies, two wounded, and 
all dismayed. The only road to safety lay in a leap of twenty- 
five feet, and a climb up the counterscarp,—a difficult road, 
indeed, for wounded ladies to travel. However, Colonel 
Vibart and his friends lowered four of the ladies over the 
parapet by their sword-belts, and when the one remaining— 
Mrs. Forster—was afraid to spring, and the enemy seemed 
upon them, a friendly hand gave Mrs. Forster a push and 
tumbled her headlong in the ditch. Then the little party set 
—five officers and five ladies—to escape the certain death 
that would have awaited them in Delhi. With murderers at 
every turn the journey was arduous and insecure, and Mrs. 
Forster, a heavy old lady, was by this time well-nigh stunned 
by her wounds. Fora while two of the party attempted to 
carry her, but the strain was too great, and at last she was 
left unconscious in the thicket. This abandonment seems 
heartless, yet it was abundantly justified. It recalls the 
question, argued at length by Cicero, whether of two men on 
a raft the one has a right to push the other off. At moments 
when life and death are practically discussed, the moral code 
is simplified, and Colonel Vibart and his friends were com- 
pelled for the sake of the others to desert poor Mrs. Forster. 


The party, thus diminished, then set out to gain Meerut, 
but first the Jumna must be forded at the peril of discovery 
and death. Yet the unhappy nine did not lose courage. 
Without food or resources they waded breast-high through 
the river, and then began a weary trudge over stubble-field 
and thistles. The story is so terrible in its simplicity, that it 
could not lose in the telling, and Colonel Vibart has given 
us a thrill which a more practised hand might have missed. 
Every moment was an agony, because every moment might 
mean surprise and murder. Once, in the brushwood, eight 
or nine Sepoys appeared, and the wretched fugitives could 
only huddle under the bushes and pray for concealment. 
No wonder that Colonel Vibart can recall the smallest detail 
with terrified exactitude. ‘Although upwards of forty 
years,” says he, “have passed since the incident I am now 
relating, every movement of those Sepoys is as clearly im- 
pressed upon my memory as if it had occurred but yester- 
day.” However, after an acute suspense, the poor hunted 
creatures crawled away, and the Sepoys did not follow. 


But they were as yet on the threshold of disaster. One of 
their number, Lieutenant Forrest, refused to travel another 
step. He would rather be left to die where he was, and only 
with the utmost difficulty was he persuaded to proceed. 
Then the river had to be recrossed, and this was only possible 
with the aid of natives, who could not be trusted, and who 
were in all likelihood leading their poor victims into a trap. 
Now hunger became imperative, and the broken travellers 
gave some cowherds their last rupee to buy some food at 
the nearest village. The food was brought, and with it camea 
rabble of villagers, apparently sympathetic, but none the less 
urgent that the English men and women should start at once 
across the parched plain. Fiercely hustled, they were forced 
to comply, and they had tottered but a short distance when 
they fell into the hands of marauding Goojurs, who stripped 
them, both men and women, of trinkets, headgear, and 
clothes. And even when all had been taken another rabble 
insisted that the poor wretches had still concealed money and 
jewels, and offered them the indignity of another search. At 
last they took refuge in a fakir’s hut, but found no peace, for 
they were still haunted by the fear of being murdered in 
their sleep, while one of their number had a touch of mad- 
ness, and Lieutenant Forrest again disappeared, presently to 
be recovered half insensible from fatigue and wounds. 


Then at last came safety, despite the treachery of natives 
and the rapacity of thieves. A merchant of Hurchundpore 
got news of the fugitives, and offered them the shelter of his 
house, where at last they arrived after five days of un- 
exampled torture. They were no sooner out of danger than, 
with a characteristic sense of discipline, the Colonel resumed 
authority over his shattered band, and instantly issued an 
official bulletin. And so the party of stragglers reached 
Meerut; and you read almost with regret that a speedy 
marriage was one result of this patient heroism. Of course, 
it is a right and proper conclusion; yet it savours of fiction, 





and drags the reader suddenly from the height of history to 
the depth of the three-volume novel. 


The book concludes with another curious and inspiriting 
incident. India was saved by a telegram despatched by a 
boy, and it was England’s good fortune that in the crisis she 
was so wisely and loyally served. A lad named Brendish 
sent news to Lahore on his own initiative, and history records 
few more useful inspirations. Indeed, it is hard to overpraige 
“the courage and sense of duty which,” in the words of Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, “made that little boy, with shot and 
cannon all around him, manipulate the message which I do 
not hesitate to say was the means of the salvation of the 
Panjab.” But England has never lacked faithful service, 
and Colonel Vibart’s record, despite its literary shortcomings, 
is a valuable chapter added to the history of the Mutiny, 





ZOROASTER.* 


Tuis work on Zoroaster is an expression of the vigorous 
learning now being cultivated in the larger American Univer- 
sities, and it is,\indeed,a monument of exact research. It 
opens with a list of works on the subject, then contains an 
account of the life of the great Persian sage, and in a serieg 
of appendices discusses with ripe scholarship many of the 
disputed points about Zoroaster, such as his name, his date, 
his native place, the scene of his ministry, and the numerous 
allusions to him in various literatures. There can be no 
doubt that, from the point of view of biography, this must be 
now regarded as the authoritative work on Zoroaster; and 
every student of the history of religions will be thankful to 
Professor Jackson for his learned and masterly work. In 
one important respect, however, this book is deficient. There 
is no critical account of the actual content of the religion 
imposed on Persia by Zoroaster. We are told of all the 
known events of the life of the Iran sage, we are told of 
his revelations, of his preachings, of his alleged miracles, 
but we are not told what the religion of Zoroaster was, what 
was the basis of its philosophy, what was its conception of 
the spiritual principle, how the ideas of Zoroaster differed 
from the religion which had been accepted, and what ethical 
changes it manifestly produced in the lives of its converts, 
Scholarship rather than philosophy is evidently the author's 
forte, and the reader who wishes to know what is the ethical 
and spiritual significance of Zoroastrianism must go to the 
works of Tiele and Darmesteter for that side. In Professor 
Jackson’s work he will find what is known of Zoroaster’s 
life. 

It is now agreed that the prophet of Iran is a historical 
personage, all the mythical elements having been cleared 
away. We know his career from the Avesta and the 
Pahlavi writings, and from tradition which, as Professor 
Jackson says, enjoys far more authority now than it did in 
the days of subjective criticism. Zoroaster probably arose 
in Western Iran in the middle of the seventh century B.C., 
—an important era in the history of mankind, as Solon, 
Thales, and Pythagoras flourished in Greece about the 
same time, Buddha arose in India just a little later, and the 
Hebrew prophets of the Captivity also adorned the same age. 
Is it possible that a wave of spiritual enlightenment swept 
over the world unknown to its varied recipients? Zoroaster 
had a long line of distinguished ancestry, and his birth was 
foretold, just as he himself was made to foretell the birth of 
Christ. The eariy years of his life are represented by many 
miraculous events. A divine light is said to have shone 
round the house when the child was born, and it is a tradition 
that he laughed loud when he came into the world, also that 
his brain throbbed so violently as to repel the hand laid on 
his head. All attempts to injure and destroy him are 
thwarted. When he comes of age he retires, like so many 
great teachers, from the world. Pliny tells us that Zoroaster 
lived for twenty years in desert places on cheese, and Porphyry 
says that he passed his time in a cave which he had symboli- 
cally adorned so as to represent the earth and the heavenly 
bodies. When thirty years of age he received the Revelation, 
and then entered on his ministry. 

The essence of the Revelation seems to consist in the 
archangel of Good Thought appearing to Zoroaster and lead- 
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ing his soul in a trance into the presence of God. During 
the next ten years he beheld seven visions of Deity and the 
archangels, carrying with him the divine knowledge where- 
with to purify mankind. Then comes the temptation by the 
Lord of Evil, withstood by Zoroaster, soon after which he 
wins his first disciple. The prophet was depressed because 
in ten years only one soul had answered to his call, and he is 
said to have uttered the words: “In ten years only one man 
has been attracted by me.” But the great success was at that 
very time about to dawn, for Zoroaster converted King Vish- 
tasp, the Constantine of the Iran religion. The story of the 
conversion of this potentate is so mixed up with miraculous 
events that we must hesitate to receive ii as it is set down, 
and one must prefer to say that the religious ideas of Zoroaster 
had found entrance into the Monarch’s mind rather than be- 
lieve that conversion was due to very unspiritual doings. The 
King and Queen are said to have quaffed the “fountain of 
life,” and the King’s son to have received from Zoroaster a cup 
of milk which he drank and became undying till the Resur- 
rection. The essential fact is that the prophet triumphed 
and the religion spread, and that in spite of intrigues against 
Zoroaster’s life. The preaching of the prophet seems to have 
won over many, missionary efforts carried the Avesta to 
foreign lands, tales being told of Hindoo, and even of Greek, 
conversions to the faith. The fire-cult was introduced, much 
of Zoroaster’s time being given to this branch of his work. 
Among the fires there are three which symbolise the social 
division into three classes,—priests, warriors, and workmen. 
Zoroaster certainly came not to bring peace, but a sword. 
Tran was twice invaded by the Turanian Arjasp, the object 
being to destroy the new faith. The great Iranian crusader, 
Isfendiar, won the final victory which established the faith of 
Zoroaster on firm foundations. The seer himself, however, 
did not live to witness the complete triumph of his faith, for 
he met with a violent death at the hand of a Turanian at 
Balkh. We know nothing of the details of his death, but we 
may reject the stories of his being struck by lightning, as 
asserted in Greek and Latin patristic literature. 


Even if the accounts of conversions in foreign lands cannot 
be accepted, it must be admitted that the religion of Zoroaster 
exercised no little intluence outside the land of its birth. 
Pythagoras and Plato paid much attention to the Magian 
wisdom, and that phase of Zoroastrianism known as Mithra- 
worship played a great part in the worship of the Roman 
Empire. Under the Christian Church, the dualistic thought 
of Zoroaster caused much controversy, the Manichan heresy 
being related to Persian ideas. The student of Old Testament 
criticism knows how the Persian thinking affected the Jewish 
people so that the post-exile writers imported many Persian 
ideas into the Aberglaube of the ancient Hebrew religion. It 
cannot be said that the religion of Zoroaster is a world-faith 
like that of Buddhism and of Christianity. Its miraculous 
elements and its dualism seem to militate against it, and 1t 
was never more than a kind of national faith. But it easily 
lent itself in some of its aspects to other modes of religious 
thought; and the mere fact that it persists to-day in India, 
though its believers are so few, shows some vital idea in it 
which evades absolute decay. Must we not reckon it asa 
disaster that in its ancient home the religion of Zoroaster was 
superseded by the faith of Islam ? 





A STUDY OF A CHILD.* 


HOWEVER unreservedly we may regard the classic dictum, 
“ Know thyself,” as the master-key of most departments of 
human knowledge, there is one at least in which the utility of 
its application is distinctly doubtful. And that is the train- 
ing of the young of the human species. In the old, unhappy 
education, both parents and teachers were only too ready to 
take themselves as the standard of attainment,—and of the 
universe. The child was regarded as simply a smaller 
edition of the man, and was expected to attain a certain fixed 
proportion of adult capacity at the close of every year. This 
was ensured by administering an appropriate fractional dose 
per aunum of the sum total of knowledge required at 
maturity, chopped fine, and sometimes seasoned. The subject 











of all this discipline, the child himself, was considered chiefly 
as clay in the hands of the potter, a mere plastic mass. His 
individuality, his natural growth-tendencies were sadly too 
much treated as influences to be circumvented, or even 
thwarted and repressed. The child was made for education, 
rather than education for the child. Gradually, however, the 
burning messages of the prophets of the gospel of trust in 
Nature, Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, caused a 
stirring among the dry bones. This was even more forcibly 
seconded by the convincing object-lessons of the success of the 
true educators, the “born teachers,” who, heaven be praised 
have lived and laboured in every age, under, and in spite of, 
every system. It began to dawn upon the schoolmaster 
mind that the child’s mind had as natural and inherent a 
tendency to grow and develop of itself, as his body. 

Whether the course of this natural development would 
ultimately lead to the goal of the system was a question, but 
its general trend was in that direction. At all events, it was 
worth while to try to utilise its forces as far as possible, to 
work with rather than across them, and even, perhaps, to 
modify some features of the sacred standard to that end. In 
short, an attempt was made to fit the system to the child 
instead of the child to the system. From this beginning 
sprang that curious movement for “child-study,” as it is 
termed, which has swept like a wave over the American 
educational world, and is making marked progress on this 
side of the Atlantic. Chairs have been established for it in 
all the training Colleges and in many Universities, associa- 
tions formed for its promotion in all countries; it has 
journals devoted entirely to it and a literature of its 
own already. One of the first things discovered by the 
leaders in the movement, somewhat to their surprise, was 
the scarcity of accurate and detailed records of the 
actual course of development of any given specimen of 
the young “human animal.” Careful and trustworthy bio- 
graphies of children are rare. ‘“ Bright sayings ” and stories 
about them are abundant; but these, even if trustworthy, are 
naturally concerned chiefly with the exceptional or even 
abnormal. From Darwin’s pioneer work upon the order of 
development in the reflexes and senses of his own child to 
the beautiful studies of Preyer upon his, the really valuable 
and continuous records could be numbered upon the fingers 
of one hand. Now, however, a host of enthusiastic observers 
and recorders are at work in the home, and a number of most 
interesting and valuable child-biographies have appeared, of 
which this curious little volume is the latest. It is a careful 
and detailed record, in the form of a diary, of the sayings 
and doings of an only child of evidently educated and well- 
to-do parents, kept apparently by the mother and edited by 
the teacher, whose name it bears. Its most striking features 
are the illustrations, consisting of sketches, plain and coloured, 
of most original design by the “subject” himself. This, taken 
with the fact that much of the text naturally consists of 
a transcript of his childish prattle, makes the work 
almost an autobiography, or what physiologists would call a 
“self-registered tracing.” It is a charmingly fresh and 
natural picture of that subject which never fails to draw and 
kindle all eyes, a little child. The drawing is not only 
faithful but remarkably impartial, although naturally there 
is at times a distinct “atmosphere” of chastened exultation, 
both in the virtues and talents of the child himself and in the 
excellent results of the system upon which he was brought up. 
As, however, this system was a careful and admirably carried 
out policy of resolute non-interference with Nature, it gives 
the book its chief value. You feel that you have before you 
a series of photographs of the way in which a healthy child, 
born under favourable circumstances, naturally tends to grow 
and develop. Not that this involves inactivity or indifference 
on the part of the parents by any means. On the con- 
trary, it requires more intelligent supervisicz, and a 
much larger personal share in the actual care of the 
child. The training is based entirely upon the utilisa- 
tion of what is known in pedagogic circles as the “ self- 
activity” of the child. The child’s mind is as full of 
perpetual “go” as his little body is, and the aim is not to 
repress any of this, but to turn it all in the right direction. 
Keep him so busy doing right that he has no time to do 
wrong. In order to do this no course of action must be pre- 
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has already shown a tendency. Of course to the believer in 
“total depravity,” to the rigid disciplinarian, this is little 
better than heresy, or even rank nonsense, but it is surprising 
how many good tendencies a child will present for utilisation 
if he is carefully watched with this end in view. And the 
results obtained in the case before us certainly justify the 
method. No attempt is made to depict Harold as a paragon 
of virtue or an angel of the “ die-young-and-go-to-heaven ” 
type, but no one can read his tiny history without feeling 
that he is a manly, courteous, sweet-tempered little fellow, 
independent, but singularly self-controlled,-an unconscious 
witness to the truth underlying James Whitcomb Riley’s 
quaint refrain from the lips of his infant-philosopher :— 


“The bestes’ men, they n’aint so good 
As naughties’ litl’ chile.” 


Our little friend’s mental initiative was equally scrupulously 
respected. He was given no formal teaching whatever; no 
information even was imparted to him except in answer to 
his questions. When the record closes, at the beginning of 
his eighth year, he had only been a few weeks in school at 
intervals. And here the results can be definitely tabulated. 
He was never taught to read or even his letters, yet before he 
was two years old he had taught himself nine of the letters 
from his alphabet-blocks; at three he had sufficient idea of 
the looks of words to repeat “Froggie would a-wooing 
go” with the book open before him, and turn the pages at 
exactly the right lines. At six he devoured Andrew Lang’s 
well-known Yellow Fairy-Book, surmounting even words of 
three syllables. 


Worse yet, he was never taught the sacred multiplication 
table or even his numbers, but allowed to count, as the 
awkward decimal system of notation proves that our primi- 
tive ancestors did, upon his fingers and thumbs. This 
faculty was as late in developing in him as in the race, 
but before be was five he began adding thumbs together, 
then asked how to count beyond his hands, and after 
being shown how to count to twenty and told to “ begin 
over again” and go on, he counted straight through 
to ninety-nine by himself, saying, of course, “threety” 
and “ fivety” for thirty and fifty. From this time a positive 
enthusiasm for numbers set in, and his progress was rapid ; 
he counted the pages of his books, read the numbers on the 
houses, and finding that he had 74 cents, and wishing to 
know how much he lacked of a dollar, he took a piece of 
paper and began counting at seventy-five, putting down a 
stroke for each number up toa hundred. ‘hen he counted 
the strokes, and announced to his mother that if he had 
26 cents more he would have a dollar. 

His instruction in writing consisted simply in hanging a 
writing-chart above his little table and supplying him with 
plenty of paper and pencils. Photographs of his MSS. show 
that at four years old he could print legibly, and that at six 
he wrote quite a respectable little letter to Santa Claus. If 
a child will work out for himself such results as these, even 
in the revered “ Three R.’s,” it goes far to justify the shrewd 
suspicion which has been growing steadily in the minds of 
thoughtful teachers, that many of the boasted results of our 
systems of education have been attained under, rather than 
through, them,—perhaps even in spite of them. 


The record confirms in several most interesting points the 
now generally accepted theory that the child’s development is 
an epitome of that of the race. Harold’s sense for colours, 
other than red and yellow, was quite late in developing. His 
sarliest words were chiefly of two or more syllables, instead 
of one, as popularly believed, thus agreeing with the accepted 
linguistic theory that the “agglutinative” or “reduplicating ” 
languages are the most primitive, instead of the ‘“ mono- 
syllabic,” as formerly supposed. His taste for bird and 
animal stories appeared earlier than that for fairy-tales, thus 
preserving a forgotten “ hunting-and-snaring ” stage of race- 
development which preceded that of legend and myth, when 
there was as yet no written language or perhaps even settled 
speech. 


In fine, Miss Hogan’s charming little book can be 


cordially recommended, not only to the teacher and the 
parent, but to all lovers of children and students of human 


nature. 





TWO GREAT POPES OF THE RENAISSANOE* 
TuHIs book is a notable addition to those uninterrupted 
annexations of Italian ground whereby German learning hag 
attained its acknowledged primacy in one of the most 


fascinating fields of historical knowledge. The Catholic 
Professor is no Dryasdust, his erudition and accuracy are un. 
impeachable, and his “aloofness ” (sit venia verbo !) is beyond 
reproach, If in style Dr. Pastor is hardly a Sybel, and in 
philosophy not quite a Ranke, we may nevertheless say on 
the whole that the present instalment of his history, which 
includes the pontificates of Alexander Borgia and Julius IL, 
shows him to be fully equal to the requirements of his monn. 
mental subject. 

A Pope said that when he got into heaven he should begin 
by asking “if Savonarola was a righteous man or not.” The 
Roman Catholic Professor considers that the Florentine friar 
sincerely believed that he was a prophet and had a divine 
mission, and he calls him a “highly gifted and morally 
blameless but fanatical man,” whose chief faults were “his 
interference in politics and his insubordination towards the 
Holy See.” Dr. Pastor allows that Savonarola bronght 
about an amazing moral revolution in Florence, and explains 
that he was no enemy of art, but only of the pagan develop. 
ments in the direction of the nude into which some of the 
painters of the Renaissance had fallen. Reprehensible, on 
the other hand, were the virulent anti-Roman diatribes of 
the friar’s Lenten sermons, his reign of terror, his inquisi- 
torial proceedings in regard to family life, and his frenzied 
advocacy of the alliance with the dissolate Charles VIII. of 
France, in whom he saw God’s chosen instrament for the 
purification of His Church. Further—the Pope’s dealings 
with Savonarola were marked by extreme patience and for- 
bearance, and this final brief of excommunication was not 
launched till the close of the second year of the friar’s 
resistance to the various warnings and instructions from 
Rome. Dr. Pastor’s condemnation of Savonarola’s rebellious 
behaviour rests on the Romish interpretation of Christ’s 
charge to Peter, which we, of course, repudiate. But we can- 
not deny that the author's lifelike record of the great 
Dominican is, on the whole, equitable; and we may add that 
though it readjusts in certain points the portraiture given by 
George Eliot and Villari, which almost makes the friar a 
species of “Old Catholic,” it does not essentially differ from 
the estimates of the Bishop of London (in his History of the 
Papacy) and some other Protestant writers. Let us mention 
that the friar’s fourth centenary jabilee has taken place this 
year, and that an appropriate collection of his writings and 
speeches, edited by Casanova, has been published in Florence. 

Of Alexander VI. Dr. Pastor lays down that “ undoubtedly 
genuine documents nullify all attempts to rebut the accusa- 
tions against the Pope,” and he denounces “the modern 
attempts at whitewashing him as an unworthy tampering with 
the truth.” He quotes startling passages from pamphlets 
of the time which denounce the abominable crimes of “this 
accursed beast,” of the ‘abyss of vice,” by whom, with those 
“ poisonous plants,” his son and daughter, “the bestiality and 
savagery of Nero and Caligula are surpassed.” He has, we 
think, good grounds for rejecting the horrible hypothesis of 
Roscoe, Gregorovius, and others as to the parentage of Juan 
Borgia; his candour induces him to assert that Juan was 
Alexander’s son, an opinion not shared by Bishop Creighton, 
although a Papal brief calls the Pope the child’s father: 
In the case of another Borgia problem the Austrian Pro- 
fessor is not particularly reticent. Lucrezia Borgia’s 
union with her first husband, Giovanni Sforza, was child- 
less, and Sforza, having been brought by pressure to confess 
that the marriage was, in effect, null and void, the Pope de- 
creed the dissolution of the marriage. Herr Pastor observes 
that public rumour credited the Spanish family with crimes 
which, to use the language of the Envoy from Ferrara, “ the 
moral sense shrinks from putting into words.” But the 
enraged husband of Lucrezia, recalling his previous admission, 
of which the truth was doubtful, “took his revenge by 
attributing to Alexander VI. the worst possible motives”; 
whereupon the Venetian Envoy wrote that the Pope 


* The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages: drawn from the 
Secret Archives of the Vatican and other Sources, From the German of Dr. 
Pastor, Professor of History in the University of Innsbruck, Edited by 
Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. Vols. V. and VI, London: 
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permitted himself “things that are “nexampled and un- 

pardonable,"—language supported by his colleague of Ferrara, 

who reported that “ aleuni dicono molte altre cose que non 
sunt credenda literis.” As to the charges in which both the 

Pope and Cxsar Borgia were involved by the dissolution of 

Lucrezia’s marriage, the Austrian scholar is less plain spoken 

than the Bishop of London. However, in dealing with the 

Pasquinades of the period he is plain spoken enough, 

citing verses like “Thais, Alexandri filia sponsa, nurus.” 

Cesar Borgia was not innovating on the habits of the 

lace when he gave a supper to fifty hetairz, of whose 

proceedings we cannot speak here. A triple chain of evidence 
vouches for the facts alleged, and Pastor admits that at this 
Convivinm quinguaginta meretricum there was “ dancing of 
a very reprehensible character,” which was witnessed by the 
Pope: he forgets that Madonna Lucrezia was present, and 
that, according to Burchardt’s Diary, the gaiety of the even- 
ing was not promoted by dancing alone. The evil repute of 
Don:zetti’s heroine of the dagger and Acqua tofana—compound 
of Messalina, Locusta, and Lady Macbeth—could not survive 
her rehabilitation by Gregorovius and Reumont, based on “ the 
docament,” which has found general acceptance. Here is 
Pastur’s picture of the physical Lucrezia:— 

« All her contemporaries agree in describing her as singularly 

attractive, with a sweet jayousness and charm quite peculiar to 
herself. ‘She is of middle height and graceful in form,’ writes 
Uicolo Cagnolo of Parma; ‘ her face is rather long, the nose well 
cut, hair golden, eyes of no special colour; her mouih rather 
large, the teeth brilliantly white, her neck is slender and fair, the 
bust admirably proportioned. She is always gay and smiling.’ 
Other narrators specially praise her long golden hair. Unfortu- 
nately we have ro trustworthy portrait of this remarkable 
woman ; at the s...x.e time we can gather from some medals which 
were struck at Ferrara during her stay there, a fair notion of her 
features. The best of these medals, designed apparently by 
Filippino Lippi, shows how false the prevailing conception of 
this woman’s character, woven out of partisanship and calumny, 
has been. The little head with its delicate features is rather 
charming than beautiful, the expressi.n is maidenly, almost 
childish, the abundant hair flows down over the shoulders, the 
large eyes have a far-off look. The character of the face is soft, 
irresolute, and gentle; there is no trace of strong passions ; and 
rather it denotes a weak and passive nature, incapable of self- 
determination.” 
Numismatic deductions of temperament and psychology are 
slippery. Dr. Pastor announces his discovery that the 
colourless Lucrezia was the mother of a child during her 
Roman girlhood. As wife of her dead husband (murdered by 
Cxsar), she was harmless; in her operatic time as Duchess to 
Alfonso of Ferrara, she was probably immaculate, despite 
the lock of golden hair shown in the Ambrosian Library with 
her letters to Cardinal Bembo. Weare interested to hear that 
the admirable Parisian expert, M. Yriarte, has excavated some 
new Borgian materials, from which, says Pastor, it is “ quite 
on the cards” that some surprises may turn up. 

If the Spanish Pope merited the epitaph “sepultus in 
inferno,” he was not all devil. His unrestrained sensuality 
did not divert his attention from the care of secular order 
and the faith; he employed Bramante to restore and beautify 
Rome, and engaged Pinturicchio to paint the symbolical 
figures which, after the lapse of four centuries, still enchant 
the visitor of the Appartamento Borgia. But Alexander's 
predominant passion was the aggrandisement of his children; 
Julius II. had no selfish or private desires, and his sole aim 
was to build up the dominion of the Church. Tis violent, 
impulsive, unscrupulous Titan, to whom his countrymen 
applied the complex adjective “terribile” (given by Julius 
to Michael Angelo), was rather a great statesman and 
warrior than an ideal Pontiff like Innocent III.; buat he 
rescued the lost States of the Church from its enemies, 
and founded the Papacy anew. Dr. Pastor’s warm en- 
cominm of Julius agrees in essentials with the estimate 
of Bishop Creighton, and he justly contends that the Vicar 
of Christ, being a temporal Prince, must resort to carnal 
weapons for the maintenance, or recovery, of his mundane 
rights :—_ 

“As a matter of fact, this was a time in which no respect 
seemed to be paid to anything but material force, and the secular 
powers were striving on all sides to subjugate the Church te the 
Sl ee Such a position appeared intolerable to Julius Il, 
Penetrated with the conviction that, in order to rule the Church 
with independence, the Pope must be his own master in a terri- 
tory of his own, he set himself with his whole soul to the task of 
putting a stop to the di-meuberment of the temporal possessions 


L 


of the Holy See and saving the Church froin gcxin falling under ! Dominion. 


the domination of France, and he succeeded. Though he was 
unable to effect the complete liberation of Italy, still the crushing 
yoke of France was cast off, the independence and unity of the 
Church was saved, and her patrimony, which he had found almost 
entirely dispersed, was restored and enlarged. ‘The kingdom of 
St. Peter now included the best and richest portion of Italy, and 
the Papacy had become the centre of gravity of the peninsula, 
and, indeed, of the whole political world.’ ‘Formerly,’ says 
Machiavelli, ‘the most insignificant of the Barons felt himself at 
liberty to defy the Papal power; now it commands the respect of 
a King of France.” 

Here the Innsbruck Professor forgets to point out that 
if Julius was successful in his “ Particularicm,” he did not 
attain his frequently expressed desire that Italy rimanesse 
libera dei barbari. Far from being a precursor of Victor 
Emanuel and Garibaldi, he associated himself, when Cardinal 
della Rovere, with Sforza’s invitation to Charles VIII. to 
cross the Alps, and by supporting the League of Cambray 
against Venice, and in negotiating the Holy League against 
France, he led to the chains of the foreigner being riveted on 
the peninsula more closely than before. The lampooners of 
the Rialto took revenge on their Papal enemy by retailing 
charges which were probably part of Italian lampooners’ 
stock-in-trade, and are passed by without notice by both the 
Catholic Professor and the Bishop of London. 


The Papal Pericles had his Phidias and his Polygnotus, 
and the author’s chapters on this phase of Vatican history 
show his complete mastery of the literature of the subject, 
from Vasari to Knackfass, and of his acquaintance with the 
buildings, statues, and pictures described. But of “art as 
art,” as “ Ding an sich,” his sense appears to be somewhat im- 
perfect : the sublime and beautiful seem to affect him too much 
as illustrating certain forced modern interpretations of the 
personal and ecclesiastical ambitions of the Cinquecento. Eg., 
the principal feature of Bramante’s original plan for St. Peter’s 
was a colossal central dome resting on a Greek cross. Now 
the architect himself described his design as the Pantheon 
raised on the substructure of Constantine’s Basilica, This 
does not suffice for Dr. Pastor, who thinks that Julius II. 
decided that the new temple of religion must be vast so as 
to be commensurate in size with “the idea of the universal 
Church”; and, again, that the huge central dome was to 
symbolise the Papacy as fulcrum of the Faith. Similar are 
the proofs that in the “ Disputa del Sacramento” Raphael 
typified the doctrine that “the sacred Host is essentially the 
Pact of Union,” and that in the “School of Athens” he 
intended “to portray the efforts of the human mind to 
discover and scientifically apprehend its own highest object 
and final cause by the light of reason.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Tue keynote of The Procession of Life—a worthy successor 
to Mr. Vachell’s A Drama in Sunshinemis struck in a fine 
scene when the hero, a ranchero in California, announces his 
failure to his wife, and suggests that she should go and live 
with her mother, a wealthy woman who had looked askance 
on her son-in-law on account of his humble origin. Esther 
scouts the suggestion, adding, ‘ We will try and weather the 
storm together, you and J,” and her husband breaks in: 
“ Are there many wives like you? And only yesterday Guy 
Warrender was abusing American womeu. He does not 
understand how much we mien of a new country owe to our 
wives and mothers and grandmothers, who braved hunger 
and cold and sickness and death—and worse—-because they 
loved us.” In contemporary real life in America, as it has 
been said, the fine rdles are all monopolised by the women, 
but that is only a fair return for the unobtrusive heroism 
displayed by their fore-mothers, if we may coin such a word. 
Anyhow, setting Jeff. Barber aside, the women in The Pro- 
incomparably superior in point of 
Mrs. 


cession of Life are 
character, individuality, and general attractiveness. 





* (1.) The Procession of Life. By Horace Annesley Vachell. London: Sands 








and Co. [63.}——(2.) Jane Treachel. By Hamilton Aidé. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. [6s.]——(3.) Of the High Road. By Eleanor %, Price. London: 
Macmillan and Co. {[6s.} (4.) Aneroestes the Gaul. By Edzar Maarice Smith. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. [63.] (5.) The Daughters of Babylon. By Wilsou 
Barrett and Robert Hichens. London: John MacQueen. [63.}—~-(6.) The 
Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detective Service. By Dick Donovan. London: 


(7.) Trente et Quarante, Translated from the 
Wita an Lotroduction by T. 
[3:. 61] ——(&,) The Old 
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Chatto and Windus. (3s, 6d] 
French of Edmond About by Lord Newton, 
| Gih-on Bowles, M.P. Londou: Edward Arnold. 
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Slamber—there is a delightful disparity between her name 
and her nature—the wife of an amiable but indolent sea- 
captain, inherits the grit of her New England father, the 
invincible obstinacy of her Spanish mother. Of her two 
beautiful daughters, the one makes a love-match with a 
farmer, the other marries a handsome Englishman, and the 
novel is almost entirely concerned with tracing the subsequent 
fortunes of these two young couples. It is, then, a novel of 
married life, in which, with hardly an exception, the leading 
roles are held by women, and yet with such freshness and 
manliness, such tenderness and humour, has Mr. Vachell 
handled his theme, that no sense of géxe is ever induced. And 
while the principal personages areallinteresting and excellently 
contrasted, the minor characters without exception contribute 
to the movement and humour of the story. Arza Clum, the 
blacksmith, whose wife affects Christian Science, and suffers 
from that obscure and harassing disorder known as the 
“snoot” ; Judge Mapes, who named all his boys after Roman 
heroes and his daughters after plants—the Judge being a 
student of history and his wife an ardent botanist—Joshua 
Clark, the unscrupulous storekeeper; and half a dozen of the 
other wo:thies, saints, and sinners of Oiumviile,—all lend point 
to the author’s description of California as “a composite and 
complex State, a Wagneresque fantasia of good and bad, of 
bitter and sweet, of strong and weak.” In California, as one 
of the characters remarks, “ humanity is a sort of cocktail,” 
and Mr. Vachell has the gift of setting before us all these 
strange and unfamiliar figures in such a way as to inspire 
confidence in the accuracy of his portraiture. His style, 
flexible, natural, and picturesque, is admirably attuned to his 
argument. Above all, he writes with an ease and enjoyment 
which are most refreshing. High spirits are sometimes 
fatiguing, but here they are infectious. In fine, Mr. Vachell 
is to be reckoned of the tribe of benefactors of whom Dickens 
was the chief. 


An interesting essay might be written on the governess in 
fiction. The conventional or regulation type is the high- 
born, gently nurtured girl, reduced by parental extravagance 
or misfortune to earn her livelihood, and suffering many 
things at the tyrannous hands of some vulgar parvenue, until 
the hero comes to her rescue. Thackeray in Doctor Birch 
and his Young Friends gives us a pretty sketch of this type in 
Miss Raby, at Dr. Birch’s establishment, but undoubtedly 
the most interesting governesses in fiction—always excepting 
the creations of Charlotte Bronté—have been of the adven- 
turess type. In Armadale, that curious, disagreeable, but 
undeniably powerfal novel of Wilkie Collins, there is an 
admirable specimen of the wicked governess in Miss Gwilt— 
how excellently suggestive is the name!—and the lady who 
fills the title-rdle in Jane Treachel is not unworthy to be 
ranked in the same category. Her name, of course, was not 
Treachel at all; she was the daughter of an English nursery 
governess and a Spanish bull-fighter, earned her living 
as an equestrienne in a circus before completing her edu- 
cation at an English school, then married the proprietor 
of the circus, and assisted him as the decoy to lure 
pigeons to his private gaming-honse until he was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for forgery. Emancipated 
from his companionship, she starts afresh as a governess 
in England, and at the outset of the story we find her in- 
stalled in the house of a wealthy but weak-minded Baronet, 
whose invalid wife is unable to attend to the education 
of her only child, an irrepressible minx of six. The 
Baronet’s cousin and heir-presumptive, a high-minded 
barrister, who cherishes a deep bat entirely Platonic 
affection for Lady Grandville, conceives an instinctive 
distrust of the governess, and the story resolves itself 
into a duel to the death between him and the adventuress. 
Jane Treachel, without being beautiful, is a person of power- 
ful personal magnetism. The amiable Baronet is infatuated, 
and Jane Treachel, alias Juanita Garcia, pressed by the in- 
opportune reappearance of her husband, resolves to bring 
Gir George Grandville’s presumed intentions to speedier 
fulfilment by accelerating the decease of the ailing wife. 
In the issne her toxicological experiments are foiled in the 
nick of time by the Platonic barrister. Here, then, we have 
a highly melodramatic and sensational plot; but it is only 
fair to Mr. Hamilton Aidé to say that, by his discreet and 


—— 





would have been lacking in the work of a less adroit ang 
tactful practitioner. Welcome relief islent by the pomposities 
of the local doctor and the hamours of Tricksey Grandville, 
who is such an engaging specimen of the enfant terrible 
that we hail with complete equanimity the author’s announce. 
ment in the last sentence of the novel of his intention to 
make her the heroine of another book. 


The notion of an orphan heiress, the daughter of an Earl, 
and the cynosure of two London seasons, flying precipitately 
from her guardians, who are endeavouring to force her into a 
match with a man she detests, and hiding herself, under an 
assumed name, in a remote rural district of the Midlands, is 
an excellent motive in itself, and gains greatly from the 
charm and delicacy of Miss Price’s handling. Fortunately 
for Viola Fairfax, neither Sherlock Holmes, Martin Hewitt, 
nor Vincent Trill is set on her track; the farmer’s widow and 
daughter who answered her advertisement are as warm. 
hearted as herself, while ten times more discreet; Edwin 
Dampier, the squire’s son, though he failed to pass for Sand. 
hurst. and is careless about his dress, is the soul of chivalry, and 
in spite of prying village gossips and venal servants, Viola jnst 
manages to tide over the few remaining months of her minority 
before her hiding-place is discovered. Such a plot as that of Of 
the High Road might easily lend itself to violent developments, 
but Miss Price eschews the inflammatory methods of the yellow- 
back epoch, and relies for her effects on character-drawing and 
studies of still life rather than the rapid succession of startling 
incidents. One shot, certainly, is fired by the baffled suitor, but 
happily without serious consequences, and the threatened siege 
of Colonel Dampier’s house is speedily raised. Few things test 
the character better than the knowledge of a secret; and the 
different ways in which the depositaries of Viola’s confidence 
comport themselves are illustrated with a true insight. The 
real heroine of the story, indeed, is not the fascinating ward 
in Chancery, but the farmer’s wife who gives her shelter. 
Mrs. Downes’s loyalty and delicacy of feeling are most 
humorously contrasted with the taciless self-assertion and 
curiosity of her son-in-law elect, a hard-headed, ambitious, 
middle-class financier. There is, again, a delightfal sketch of 
an old farmer with charming manners and a truly Hibernian 
antipathy to the payment of rent. The scene is laid in the 
heart of England, and Miss Price is happy in establishing a 
sort of harmony between the tranquil beauty of the Midland 
landscape she loves so well and the steadfastness and serenity 
of the Midland folk of the old school. For her sympathies 
are clearly less on the side of the new men than on that of 
the owners of the old acres. 


Mr. Smith’s Aneroestes the Gaul is an imaginary episode of 
Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, the central figure being a 
Gaulish prisoner who, after slaying a feliow-captive in single 
combat to make sport for the wearied army, is granted his free- 
dom, consents to play the spy on the defenders of an Alpine 
fortress, but falls a prey to the fascinations of the chieftain’s 
daughter, with whom he elopes. The story is disfigured by a 
good deal of crude and repulsive realism, to say nothing of such 
solecisms as “sinuous arms” (pp. 10 and 94) and “ missive” 
for “missile” (p. 76). We note that Mr. Smith attributes 
the suggestion that the Carthaginian soldiers should be fed on 
human flesh to Himileo. According to other authorities it 
emanated from a namesake of the great General’s,— Hannibal 
Monomachus.——The collaboration of Mr. Wilson Barrett 
and Mr. R. S. Hichens certainly belongs to the category of 
the unexpected, but the result, as illustrated in The Daughter 
of Babylon, is a very fair imitation of the style of Dean 
Farrar in his tales of Imperial Rome. The story is concerned 
with the treachery of Jediah, an Israelitish Judge under the 
Captivity, who, not content with eloping with and deserting 
his friend’s wife after hiring a ruffian to blind the friend, 
endeavours first to assassinate and then to enslave his own 
brother. In the long-run he is foiled by the intervention 
of the woman he had betrayed, and slain by the injured 
husband. This is eminently one of those performances 
which will appeal solely to those who appreciate The Sign 
of the Cross,—in other words, who love luscious sentimentality 
combined with profus* horrors culminating in the triumph 
of conscious heroism, The pictures of Babylonish luxury 
are cleverly done, and we seem to trace the hand of 
the author of Flames in the street scene on p. 27, where we 
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girt with a black girdle, played upon @ pale green pipe beneath 
a palm tree.” Another passage gives a lifelike portrait of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett himself: “ Lemuel was simply attired in a white 
tunic that fell only to his knees, and was confiaed at the 
waist by a broad girdle of dyed wool. His arms were bare, 
andon his feet he wore sandals.” The book alternates, in 
short, between pseudo-idyllie simplicity and sumptuously 
upholstered opulence. Mr. Hichens’s versatility is commend- 
able, but we find the “Babylonian numbers” of his pale green 
pipe far less entertaining than the acid humonrs of his Green 
Carnation—— Vincent Trill, whose exploits are chronicled by 
Mr. Donovan, is described by his biographer as “‘the shrewdest 
and cleverest detective of the time.” Without attempting to 
canvass this estimate in the interests of the late lamented 
Sherlock Hoimes, of Martin Hewitt, or Chief Inspector Melville, 
weare quite ready to admit that his readiness and resource 
entitle him to high praise. Mr. Donovan’s stories are rather 
monotonously cadaverous, and his style lacks distinction, 
bnt as an antidote to optimism they are efficient in their 
way.——We are glad to renew acquaintance, in an English 
dress, with Edmond About’s brilliantly witty Trente et 
Quarante. Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., contributes a characier- 
istic introduction, and Lord Newton (better known as Mr. 
T. W. Legh, M.P.) is responsible for the translation, which, 
if it falls short of the grace and vivacity of the original, is at 
least vigorous and idiomatic. One or two solecisms, however, 
have caught our eye. “Of we” (p. 25) is, perhaps, the worst; 
but Lord Newton ought to know that we talk not of “an 
Alde,” but an “ Aldine.”——The Old Dominion, a graceful 
romance of Colonial Virginia, was noticed in these columns a 
few weeks back under the style of Prisoners of Hope in the 
edition of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, In the English 
edition now before us the title has been presumably altered 
toavoid clashing with that of another novel by Miss Constance 
Smith, recently issued by Messrs. Innes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKES, 

Gainsborough and his Place in English Art. By Walter 
Armstrong. (W. Heinemann. £5 5s.)—The author is to be 
congratulated on producing what will probably be considered 
the authoritative hook upon Gainsborough on all matters con- 
nected with his life aud work. When it comes to the question of 
Mr. Armstrong’s verdict upon the painter’s art, of course 
opinions will differ. At the same time, those who cannot accord 
to Gainsborough exactly the position this work assigns to him 
will nevertheles2 be deeply interested by the estimate of one who 
has made so deep a study of the master. Mr. Armstrong tells us 
that he considers one of the great qualities of Gainsborough’s 
Work is its unity. It is not possible, he says, to think of line, 
colour, and chiaroscuro sepatately, they are all so perfectly 
halanced. The author goes on to say :—‘ Putting it as shortly 
as I can, Rembrandt conceived on a higher plane than Gains- 
borough, Velasquez painted objects better than Gainsborough, 
but Gainsborough painted in the abstract better than either. 
That sounds like nonsense, but I think it is sober sense. Paint 
can be used in many ways. It can be used to express ideas— 
Rembrandt’s way ; it can be used to render objects—the way of 
Velasquez ; it can be used to delight us with its own constitution, 
and to play upon our emotions like the notes of a violin—that was 
the way of Gainsborough.” In another place Mr. Armstrong tells 
us that he looks upon Gainsborough as a much greater artist 
than Reynolds, because spontaneous creation is a greater gift 
than thoughtful study. To estimate the value of this opinion 
we must take into account the author’s general views. In the 
introduction to this book we are asked to believe that Raphael 
had merely talent of a high order, and in another place we are 
told“ that a great artist can show his greatness just as easily on 
the back of a playing card as on a Sistine ceiling.” It seems to 
us that Mr, Armstrong is much more in touch with the intimate 
and personal art of Rembrandt than he is with the more im- 
personal painting of Raphael. There is no good in comparing 
the two, their aims and powers were so different; and where one 
could express his soul in small space, the other needed Vatican 
walls. But granted that one prefers Rembrandt, it is not 
unlikely that one would also like Gainsborough better than 
Reynolds, for this last-named painter had a stronger leaning 
tothe Italian view of art. Mr. Armstrong, in spite of a marked 
desire to do so, is not able to make us care wuch for Gainsborough 
Ssaman. He was honest and independent, but not really inter- 


esting. But when we turn from the man to the painter, the 
difference is vast. The man who seems without marked intel- 
lectual distinction becomes by means of his brush one of the 
most fascinating and acute interpreters of character. We 
entirely agree with Mr Armstrong that a simple subject was 
imperative for a successful picture with Gainsborough. None of 
the portrait groups he painted are successful as groups; they are, 
as our author says of the “Baillie Family” in the National 
Gallery, collections of beautiful passages. The hook under notice 
is magnificently illustrated with over sixty photogravures, as 
well as lithographs of drawings. The printing of the volume is 
beautiful. 


London Impressions. Etchings and Pictures in Photogravure 
by W. Hyde, and Essays by Alice Meynell. (A. Constable and 
Co. £3 8s.)—These pictures of London are of a high order. We 
need go no further than the title-page to find this out. Here 
we see in the little St. Paul’s, with its setting of suggested 
telegraph-wires and chimney-pots, a work with real poetic senti- 
ment, This sentiment is fully realised in the large drawing of 
St. Paul’s at dawn. Seldom have Wren’s towers of the west 
front—those creations of perfect beauty—been more sympatheti- 
cally treated than in this drawing. The silhouette of the south 
west tower asit stands out delicately relieved against the glowing 
eastern sky, is remarkable for its breadth and refinement. Equally 
good is the amorphous mass in front where a tangle of telegraph- 
wires, chimneys, and ugly houses are welded together by the aid 
of darkness and smoke to a fitting chaos from which the form of 
the great cathedral rises. The two towers of the Houses: of 
Parliament are treated separately, and each with great beauty of 
effect,—the Clock Tower with a stormy sky and driving rain, the 
Victoria Tower rising darkly against moonlit clouds. Very 
beautifully observed is the way in which this tower rises out of 
a dim mist of light from the lamps at its base. The vastness of 
the illumination of the moonlit clouds compared with the mean 
flicker of the gas lamps, has been keenly realised and set 
before us. Of the drawings whose motive is the conflicting 
light of a street after dark, the one called “An Impression ” is 
perhaps the best. It would be hard to better the quality of the 
light in the centre of this drawing. The pictures we have 
referred to are all photogravures from originals done with a 
brush, and these we like much better than the three etchings 
contained in the hook. In these etchings Mr. Hyde’s power of 
subtle drawing seems to desert him; he seems much less happy 
with pure line than with a brush. We must not leave these fine 
works without a word of recognition of the delicate writing of 
Mrs. Meynell,—the essay on “The Spring” is particularly 
charming. 

George Morland. By J. T. Nettleship. “Portfolio Series.” 
(Seeley and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Nettleship looks upon Morland as the 
great pioneer of the art which deals with the common life of the 
country. He even goes so far as to suggest that Millet was the 
outcome of the departure made by the English painter. We are 
disposed to think that the fact that Millet was born both an 
artist and a peasant had more to do with his ultimate style than 
any problematical influence of Morland’s, Morland was one of 
those men with an inborn power of seeing in an original way. He 
owed very little to any predecessor or contemporary. It is ever 
to be regretted that the artist of so much talent should have been 
dragged down by the man without honour, and finally by the 
habitual drunkard. The only redeeming feature was Morland’s 
intense love of his art, at which he laboured constantly, producing 
an enormous number of works. Morland was at his best when 
painting animals, and when he left the human figure alone. There 
is something sloppy and blowsy about all his figures which makes 
them repulsive. Mr. Nettleship writes with great interest on 
many artistic subjects connected with the painter whose work 
is his study. Particularly interesting is what he says with 
regard to the relation of the art of Morland, Millet, Bastien 
Lepage, and Clausen. 


The Catalogue of the T-Square Club.—It is with great interest that 
we have looked at the architectural drawings in the Catalogue of 
the exhibition of the T-Square Club of Philadelphia. The interest 
of American architecture is great. In Europe tbe art of buildins 
seems to have come to a standstill, all the best work being imita- 
tion of past styles. What is happening on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Are they developing a new and national style? 
This question is discussed in a number of letters in the 
present Catalogue, but the answer is uncertain. English archi- 
tecture of the present day is a Babel, but we have, at any 
rate, escaped the French official style,—Uart admuustratif. But 
from the drawings in the T-Square Club Catalogue this style of 
frigid pomposity seems to have some influence in America. 








Indeed, it is hard to say what style has not, for there is no lack 
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of variety, and most of the countries of Europe seem to have been 
ransacked for examples. Two styles find no place here, and these 
are two which might yield good results when applied to modern 
requirements, Lombard and Venetian Gothic. For the distinc- 
tive American style we look in vain. But this is the age of 
scientific criticism and classification, not of creation. The world 
is going through a highly inartistic period, when no one will 
sacrifice the smallest practical convenience for the sake of an 
artistic idea. If it is not presumptuous, we should like to offer a 
query for the consideration of American architects. Is not 
artistic form just as much a peculiarity of race, a3 is language ? 
Are American architects more likely to express themselves truly 
and freely in styles horrowed from France, Germany, and Italy, 
than their authors would he if they wrote their books in French, 
German, or Italian? An American style may come, but it will 
not come because America is a great industrial country with a 
vast population. It wili eome when there is a body of the 
population possessed with the creative artistic spirit. 


Mr. Willard’s History of Modern Italian Art (Longmans and 
Co., 18s.) is somewhat depressing. In turning over the pages 
end in looking at the illustrations, it is impossible not to exclaim, 
“ How are the mighty fallen.’ It seems sad that the country 
that led the world in art should now be only capable either of 
copying its old successes, as do the architects; or of borrowing 
from France, as do the painters. Italy, which taught the world 
the are of wall painting, now seems only to produce enlarged 
easel pictures as frescoes. One brilliant exception is to be 
found in Segantini. This painter, whose fame is not confined 
to the Maloja where he lives, is possessed of real and undoubted 
originality. The present volume gives an account of the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting of Italy during the present 
century. 

A portfolio of reprints of illustrations from the Studio (21s.) 
has been issued from the offices of this magazine. The litho- 
graphs are the best. There is always something about coloured 
reproductions which suggests Dr. Johnson’s dancing dog. A 
colour-print to be satisfactory should not be a reproduction. 


Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism—Papers 1854 to 1862. (George 
Allen. 10s. 6d.)—These letters and extracts from diaries have 
been arranged by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who has supplied 
interesting notes wherever they were wanted. There are a 
number of D. G. Rossetti’s letters, which have great charm from 
their directness and unconventionality. There is an interesting 
fragment of a diary by Madox Brown, with this shrewd remark 
in it:—* March 10(1855). I hada letter from Rossetti, Thursday, 
saying that Ruskin had bought all Miss Siddal’s (‘ Guggum’s’) 
drawings, and said they beat Rossetti’s own, ‘This is like 
Ruskin, the incarnation of exaggeration.” 


The Frank Lockwood Sketch Book. (Edward Arvold. 103.64 )— 
The sketches which the late Sir Frank Lockwood poured out with 
such facility have undeniable humour. They are not like the 
drawings of many caricaturists, where the humour is in the words 
under the drawings. These sketches, like all amateur work, are 
best when they are least elaborated. As a rule the best things 
in the book are the mere outline drawings, many of which 
bristle with character and humorous suggestion. The sketch of 
“Tory sparks baiting the Attorney-General (Sir J. Rigby)” is an 
excellent example. It is curious to note the influence of Leech 
on the early, and that of Mr. H. Furniss on the later, drawings. 





The Story of Marco Polo, By Noah Brooks. (John Murray. 
6:.)—-Mr. Brooks has given us Marco Polo’s adventures in a 
thoroughly readable form. He says that he ‘has made use of 
tre erudite notes of Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., whose admirable 
translation has been made the basis of this volume; ” 
and he has carried out his own work of selection and compression 
with success. Marco’s father and brother were Venetian gentle- 
men who traded in the East. Their business led them in about 
1260 to Bokhara, where they heard such glowing accounts of the 
Great Khan that they determined to go to his Court. They were 
received with honour and hospitality; and Kublai Khan was so 
much struck by their good sense, that he resolved to send them 
to the Pope with a request for a mission of wise men, capable 
of converting him and his people to Christianity. However, when 
they reached Acre in 1269, they found that the Pope was dead, 
and that Christendom was squabbling over the appointment of 
his successor. So they went home to Venice, where Nicolas found 
his son Marco, now old enough to join them whenever they would 
be able to renew their travels. Two years later, on the accession 


of Gregory X. to the Papacy, they were given two priestly 
teachers to take back to Kublai Khan; but these were so much 
frightened by the dangers of the way, that they left the three 
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Polos to return to China without them. The Khan welcomed the 
Venetians back, and showed “great pleasure at their coming» 
“ And next, spying Mark, who was then a young gallant, he asked 
who was that in their company. ‘Sire,’ said his father, Messer Nico|y 
“’tis my son, and your liegeman.’ ‘ Welcome is he too, quoth 
the Emperor.” Marco soon learnt the Tartar languages ang 
customs, “ and he was discreet and prudent in every way, inso. 
much that the Emperor held him in great esteem,” and sent hin 
on missions to distant parts of the Empire. On his return he alway; 
told his adventures so pleasantly that the Emperor was delight. 
with him. In this way years passed, and the Polos, who had 
gathered great riches, wished to return to Venice, but the Khan, 
who was getting old, could not bear to part with them. Hoy. 
ever, circumstances forced him to let them go, and they reached 
home in 1295. Marco took a prominent part in one of the war3 
between Venice and Genoa, and was taken prisoner in 1298. Ha 
had a fellow-captive in Rusticiano of Pisa, a writer of some 
repute to whom he dictated his hook. He was at first treated a: 
a romancer, and indeed it is only of late yeara that many of hi; 
strange stories have beon verified. We wish that we had spaca 
to quote some of his quaint accounts of men and things ; but our 
readers must themselves look for his description of “ the fashion 
of the great Kaan’s table at his high feasts,’ “The Old Man 
of the Mountain,” or the “City of Heaven.” The illustrations 
by W. H. Drake are good, and show imagination. 


Chinese Porcelain. By W.G. Gulland. With Notes by T, J, 
Larkin. (Chapman and Hali. 10s. 6d.)—This is a fully illu: 
trated handbook treating the subject technically from the earliest 
known specimens of the art down to the present day. According 
to this book, the apparently inconsequent decorations of the 
Chinaman all have a deep mystical significance. 

George Markham: a Romance of the West. By Mrs. Mayne 
Reid. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s, 6d.)—This is the story 
of an excellent young man who in a misguided moment marri:d 
an elderly adventuress, and was wretched ever after. Mrs. Mayne 
Reid has handled this hackneyed subject with a certain freshness, 
but her disregard of grammar is jarring. ; 

Short Sketches of Long Romances. (Simpkin and Co. 6d.)—The 
anonymous author has compressed the Arthurian Legend, the 
Nibelungenlied, the Song of Ruland, the Cid, Amadis of Gaul, 
and Orlando Furioso into a book of thirty-six pages, measuring 
4in. by 24in. It is cleverly done, and the print and paper are 
good. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 
been reserved for Teview in other forms.] 





Volcanoes: their Structure and Origin. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—Professor Bonney follows the course 
which the scientific habit imposes, and states his facts first and 
his theory afterwards. The unscientific reader, however, will do 
well to reverse this order, beginning with a study of chap. 6, 
“The Theories of Volcanoes,” and then examining the very 
interesting collection of facts and observations which occupies 
chaps. 1-5. When we speak of Professor Bonney’s theory, we are 
not representing exactly the position which he occupies. He does 
not profess to formulate a hypothesis which will account for all 
observed facts, nor does he seem to be sanguine that such a 
hypothesis may be looked for in the near future. “ Mental 
chaos” is indeed the phrase which he uses to describe the 
present condition of thought on the subject. Some factors in 
the theory are sufficiently clear. The explosion comes from 
water that has been suddenly converted into steam by 
contact with a high degree of heat. How does the water 
get there? Most volcanoes are near the sea (as may 
be seen in the instructive map of volcanic distribution, past 
and present). The greater distance of a few does not offer an 
insuperable difficulty. But whence does the molten rock or lava 
come from? Two theories are discussed and set aside, that heat 
is produced (1) by chemical combination ; (2) by pressure. So we 
fall back on the heat beneath the earth-crust. Now it bas been 
observed that lava when it begins to flow is at a temperature of 
not less than 2,000° Fahr. Supposing that the earth tempera 
ture increases at the rate of 1° Fahr. for every 64 ft., we get 4 
depth of about twenty-five miles before we reach this heat. Then 
whence comes the force to project the fluid mass? Here we must 
give up the attempt to epitomise our author. But the reader has 
a rough idea of the problem. Of the narrative and descriptive 
portion of the volume we need only say that it will be found 
excellent reading. Professor Bonney has cultivated with the best 
results the art of word-picturing, as all who have read his contri 
butions to “picturesque” volumes must know. 
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Elements of the Science of Religion. By C. P. Tiele, Th.D. Vol. II. 
(Blackwood and Sons. 7s..6d.:net.)—Professor Tiele gives in his 
yolume the second series of his Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh. Be deals in them with the ontological 
part of his subject. From discussing manifestations of religion 
as they are to be seen in human history, he passes to consider 
the permanent element as it may be traced by examination of the 
human mind. The ninth lecture, “Inquiry into the Origin of 
Religion,” is the most important and illuminating of the series. 
His own experience has been to progress from the theory that 
« religion is the result of a conflict between the sense of self and 
the sense of necessity ” to the belief that “man has the Infinite 
within him, even before he is himself conscious of it.” This gives 
a large significance to the final words of his- Preface that 
«between pure science and true religion nothing but perfect and 
abiding harmony can prevail.” If religion is not merely sub- 
jective, we must find its ultimate essence in a divine verity, 
in fact in the infinite. 


Religion, by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt (Longmans and 
Co., 5s.), is the first of a projected series to appear under 
the title of the “Oxford Library of Practical Theology,” 
designed for the use of laymen, translating, to use the 
language of the preface, “solid theological learning into the 
vernacular of everyday practical religion.” Canon Newbolt uses 
an oratorical style, not always to the promotion of clearness (as in 
the chapter on “Doubts,” where the dramatic form may easily 
mislead), but certainly with considerable success in the way of 
attraction. We have no wish to enter on a discussion of the very 
grave questions of which the writer treats. We would ask, how- 
ever, whether he considers the highly rhetorical similitude which 
he quotes from Jeremy Taylor a judicious statement. “We 
celebrate and exhibit the Lord’s death in Sacrament and symbol. 
1... Themistocles snatched up the son of King Admetus, and held 
him between himself and death, to mitigate the rage of the King, 
and prevailed accordingly.” (The italics are ours.) Surely 
the “devout laymen” for wkom Canon Newbolt writes may 
be led into very gross conceptions both of the Eucharist and 
of the Atonement. 


The Fourteenth Century, by J. F. Snell (W. Blackwood and 
Sons, 5s. net), is one of the volumes of the series, “ Periods of 
European Literature,’ appearing under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury. The great literary figures of the period are 
Dante, Petrarch, and Chaucer. In the second line come 
Boccaccio, Gower, Froissart, Mandeville, Marco Polo. Then we 
have various groups,—epics, romances, ballads, &c. All these 
branches of his subject Mr. Snell treats out of a full knowledge, 
though he modestly states in his preface the limitations of his 
qualifications for his task. But if we are to wait for information 
till we find some one who has read all these literatures—Scandi- 
navian, Welsh, Provencal, Italian, German, Spanish, and ail the 
rest—in their originals, we may wait long enough. We may point 
out as chapters which will take the reader into probably un- 
familiar fields, 2, “Town Verse and Folk Song,” and 3, “The 
Rise of a New Lyric,” dealing with the Italian predecessors of 
Dante. 


From Peking to St. Petersburg. By Arnot Reid. (E. Arnold. 
7s. 6.)—Mr. Reid, some of whose experiences of travel have 
already appeared in the Times and elsewhere, explains that he 
“is no explorer ” but an “average indoors man.” If that be so, 
our conceptions of this personage must be not a little modified. 
All the book will be found worth reading, but tho earlier chapters, 
in which we come across Li Hung Chang, and his secretary, Mr. 
Pethick (who appears to be an unknown force), M. Paviof, Sir 
Claude Macdonald, and hear a good deal about men and things 
in the Far East, are particularly interesting. But the reader 
should not pass over Mr, Reid’s observations in Mongolia, in 
Sibera (Siberian transportation seems to be likely to go the way 
of Australian transportation), and in Russia proper. He can 
both see and describe. 


TaEoLoaicaL Booxs.—The Prayer-book and the Christian Life. By 
Charles C, ‘Tiffany, D.D. (John Murray. 5s.)--Dr. Tiffany (who 
is Archdeacon of New York) gives us in this volume a very sound 
and moderate exposition of the general meaning of the Prayer- 
book as it bears on the Christian life. We would specially 
direct our readers’ attention to chips. 4 and 5, — “ The 
Christian Life as Intelligent,” “The Christian Life as Rational.” 
—Good Shepherds, by the Right Rev. G. F. Winnington 
Ingram (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.), contains six 
addresses of a very effectively practical character, addressed to 
students preparing for Holy “ders.——Sor.e Exgiish Church 
Principles, by the Rev. W. L. Paize Cox (U. Young and Son, 
Liverpool), is the seasouable contrivution of a broad-ininded and 











well-informed theologian to the controversy of the day. It is a 
restatement in calm, well-considered language of the teaching of 
the. Church of England on the points wherein it differs from 
Rome.——“ Messiah Cometh,” by G. E. Jelf, M.A. (A. D. Innes and 
Co., 7s. 6d.), is a well-intended effort to trace the Messianic 
element throughout the Old Testament. Unfortunately—such, 
at least, is our opinion—the writer takes up a critically un- 
tenable position. ——The Tabernacle and its Services, by William 
Brown (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 3s. 6d.), appears ina 
sixth edition. It is a curious study in typology——The Story of 
the Oxford Movement, by G. H. F. Nye (Bemrose and Sons, 3s. 6d.), 
professes to give an impartial account of the movement which 
may be said to have been begun by Keble, though it was generally 
connected with the name of Pusey. Mr. Nye begins with a sum- 
mary of the history of the English Church from 1727 onwards, 
touches on both the Wesleyan and the Evangelical revival, and 
proceeds to tell in detail the inception of the Oxford Movement, 
both literary and personal. Mr. Nye, though his own leanings 
are sufficiently manifest, does his best to be fair. But is he 
prepared to defend the thesis that “the Church of England 
teaches substantially the same doctrine as that taught by Pope 
Gregory the Great”? 


MIscELLANEOUS.—The Science of Life, by J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A. (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), is a book which gives in a popular 
form—it belongs to the ‘‘ Victorian Era Series”—the history of 
biology, with a special view to its recent developments. It begins 
with Aristotle, whose surpassing merits, both as an investigator 
and generaliser, are recognised—“ his work represents the most 
remarkable achievement of any one thinker ””—and passes under 
review a quite astonishing number of writers. The author may 
well say that he “has burrowed not a little in the literature of 
biology.”»———We have also received Lectures on Theoretical and 
Physical Chemistry, by Dr. J. H. Van ’T. Hoff, translated by Dr. R. 
A. Lehfeldt, Part I.,“ Chemical Dynamics” (E. Arnold, 123.) —— 
A curious reprint is The Works of George Silver (G. Bell snd 
Sons, 21s.) @. Silver wrote a book on fencing, &c., called “ Para- 
doxes of Defence,” which was published in 1699, and a sequel to 
it, which is now printed for the first time from a MS. in the 
British Museum.——In the reprint of “ The Border Edition of the 
Waverley Novels” (John C. Nimmo, 3s. 6d.), we have Quentin 
Durward.——Mr. J. Moran's Two Little Girls in Green, “a story 
of the Irish Land League,” appears in a sixpenny edition (Mitre 
Press).——-The New Popular Educator, Vol. I. (Cassell and Co., 
8s. 6d.), appears in a new and revised edition.——Mr. Effingham 
Wilson publishes a fifth and revised edition of The Solicitor’s 
Clerk. 


Boors or RererENce.— Walford’s County Families (Chatto and 
Windus, 50s.) appears for the thirty-ninth time. Of course, there 
are not a few families who can scarcely be included among 
“the titled and untitled aristocracy of England.” A comparison 
of the names here with that of gentlemen entitled to coat-armour 
would be curious, but it is better to open the door too widely 
than to keep it too narrowly shut. As for the number, it must 
exceed the familiar “ Upper Ten Thousand.” To make a rough 
guess, it must be nearly thirteen thousand, taking in, if must be 
understood, the whole of the United Kingdom.—With this may 
be mentioned four little volumes which make an annual appear- 
ance, The Shilling Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House 
of Commons, edited by:a Graduate of the University of 
London (same publishers)——Yet another example of the 
admirable volumes known by this name, we have Whitaker’s 
Naval and Military Directory and Indian Army List, 1899 
(J. Whitaker and Son). There is, we see, a Volunteer 
Force of nearly thirty thousand in British India, the efli- 
cients being a very high proportion to the total numbers.—— 
The Rochester Diocesan Directory (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co., 1s. net) has nearly reached its twentieth year, growing in 
that time to more than double its original size, a growth dus to 
an increase in the population of the diocese, and still more to an 
increase in the work that is done in it. The clergy number ahout 
sixteen hundred. The Newspaper Press Directory (C. Mitchell 
and Co., 2s.) appears in its fifty-fourth annual issue. In its first 
year of publication there were published in the United Kingdom 
551 journals, of which 14 were issued daily; in 1899, the total 
has grown to 2,385, of which 232 are dailies, distributed, as regards 
the divisions of the Kingdom, thus,—England and Wales, 189; 
Scotland, 19; Ireland, 20; British Isles,4. A map exhibits these 
facts in a very convenient way. The first article for the year is 
on “ Recent Decisions Affecting the Press, with Special Referenca 
to the Law of Libel,” by Hugh Fraser, M.A.; and there aro 
others on various topics, commercial and literary. —— The 
Municipal Year-Book, edited by Robert Donald (Lloyd, 2s. 6d.), 
‘is full, as usual, of interesting and important information. One 
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naturally turns to “ Finance,” and finds under this heading some 
instructive facts. Manchester has an average rate of 7s. 34d., 
one-fifth of which (nearly) goes to the Ship Canal affair; 
Nottingham has 6s. 114d.; Bristol, 7s. 4d.; Leicester, 7s. 1d.; 
Middlesborough, 8s. 9d. (a bad pre-eminence). At the other end 
of the scale, Lancaster has the enviable distinction of the lowest 
figure, 8s. 8d.; St. Helens and Southport have 4s. 4d.; Barrow, 
Carlisle, Cheltenham, Chester, Darlington, Stockport, all have 
less than 5s. The Annual Charities Register and Digest. With 
Introduction by C. S. Loch. (Longmans and Co. 4s.)—Mr. 
Loch’s very able introduction gives a most useful summary on the 
administration of the Poor-law, as well as of private benevolence, 
and deals with a number of other subjects which we cannot even 
enumerate. We would direct special attention to the chapters 
on emigration, boarding out, outdoor relief, the unemployed, 
executions, and temporary distress, 








Naw Epitions.—Armorial Families. Compiled and edited by 
Arthur Charles Fox-Davies. (T.C. and E. C. Jack, Edinburgh ) 
—The editor writes a preface for this “third edition,” in which 
he reasserts his position. He italicises, ‘I never put my book 
forward as complete.” Many people may really possess the right 
to be included among the “Armorial Families,” but they cannot 
make it good unless they can produce an officially accepted 
pedigree. This is a trouble which few are likely totake. But 
on the general question, is not the action of the Revenue Depart- 
ment in the matter of “ armorial bearings” somewhat misleading ? 
People who do not want to claim arms are forced into it. You 
buy, for instance, a silver tankard—second-hand—which has a 
shield on it. The Department compels us to pay for the arms, 
and, so to speak, compels you to assume them.——War 
Medals and Decorations, 1588-1898. By D. Hastings Irwin. 
(L. Upeott Gill.) Of the Whitehall Shakespeare, edited 
by Arthur H. Doubleday, with the assistance of T. Gregory 
Foster and Robert Elson (A. Constable), we have Vol. XI., con- 
taining “King Lear,’ “Macbeth, “Timon of Athens,” and 
“ Pericles.” Precious Stones and Gems. By Edwin W. Streeter. 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—* Sixth edition, revised and largely re- 
written up to date.” 
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Adams (Mrs. Leith-), Accessory after the Fact, cr 8v0..,.. «(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Bailey (L. H.), The Principles of Agrivu-ture, i2mo vcuavemainiaee err en 4/6 
Bardoux (.).), Memories of Oxford, 16mo ............. we {Robin on) 2/6 







Barker (S. D.), The Trais of Mercy, cr 8vo .. "Gute mson) 6/0 
Berkley (E.), O-wald Steele, cr 8vu ... (Long) 6/0 
Bible Stori: * (Old Testamens), evited by. RG Moulton, 1émo (Macuillan) 2/6 
Blackbail (R. H.), Up-to-date Air Brake Ca'echism, cr 8V0 .........00666 
Bossuer (J. B,), Devotion to the Blessei Virgin, cr 8vo ..... 
Boulvin (J.), The Entropy Diagram an : its 4ppi.cations, 8vo p 
Brown (A. M.), Ele ments of Alkaloids) @ iology, er 8vo_ ....... (Hirsent id) 2/6 
Brown ‘R., jun.), Re-earches into the Origin of tue Primitive Con-tel ations 

of the Greeks, &e., Waals Weg AYO: «- cccsvoscosenskesee detained (Williams & ee 10/6 
Bargin (G. &.), ‘The Hermits of Gray’s Iun, cr 8v0 ..,... (Peas) 6/0 
Burleigh (Bets Khartoum Campaign, 1893, svo “(Cc thapman & Hell) 12.0 




















Byrne (T. L.), Terpsichore: her Y: tares & pie (tus, Adver. Asscn.) 2/¢ 
Oaird (L. H.). The History of Corsica, cr 8V0........scceseeeee aes 5/u 
Cobban (J. M.), Parsued by thy: Law, cr 870 .0.... ..cs.cecsssesesereeseeseeres (Long) 6/0 
Oraddock (C. H.), The Story of vid For: London, cr 8vo .........(Mac villan) 6/0 
Day (Mrs, H.), The Dream of Pilate’s Wife, cr 870......... 0.0.0 .(3impkin) 3/6 
Roser (H.), Measurement and Weighing, er 8vo....... ..(Chapm: an & Hall) 2/6 
Findlater (M.), Betty Mu grave, Cr 8V0  ..........ccecescesseceeccnsoecee cee (Methuen) 6/0 
Gates (L. E.), Turee Studies in Literature, 12mo. .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Gibson (E. ©. 8.), The Buok of Job, 80 .....,....06+ -(Metnuen) 6/0 
Godfrey (E.), A Stolen Idea: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .. ...s0 ceceeccecceseeceeeeeees (Jarroid) 6/0 
Green (W. ay The Canon (General Introduction to the Old Testament), 

TID. Dis cirubIelarchuniessich soa hbes bdenbnes kansivsubawicba {cupasceavecacdeseusasssaeness (J. Murray) 7/| 
Per (H. R.), Swallow: a Tale of the Great Trek, cr 8vo ...(aongunans) 6/0 
Heddle (E. F.), The ride of the Family, er 8vo.... ..... sssseeesereee--(BOWdER) 3/6 
Hepworth (W.), Information for Piayers, Owners, &c. truments, 

INNS s cand -ciaseabianicolann 1: eameisioiel iin (W. Reeves) 2/6 





Till (H.), The Spies of the Wight, er8 
Hueppe (F.), The Principles of Bacte riology, er 


rg .(K. Paul) 9/0 
Hunter (W. W ), A History of British India, in 5 vols., v 


(Longmans) 1s/0 





Jelf (G. E.), * Messiah Cometh,’’ cr 8V0 .......sessceveseeseare weneee 7/6 
Johnston (M. ), The Uld Dominion, cr 8V0............00000 .» (Con stable) 6) 
Jones (H. A.), The Trinmphs of the Philistines, i2mo.. (Macmillan) 2/6 





Kappey (F. E.), Sounets and Lyrics, 12mo sieienssiee A(Siwpkin) 5,0 
Lambert G.), The President of Boraviu, cr Oise "(Chatto & Wiudu-) 3/6 
Leaf (H. M.), The Internal Wiriug of Buildi ings, cr 8vo .... .(Constanle) 86 
Loria (A.), The Kconomic Foundations of ee er 890 ...(Sounersehem) 3/6 
Lyseght (3. R.), One of tue Grenvilies, cr 8vo.. (Mactuillan) 6/0 








Macpherson (H. C.), Adam Smith, er Bro hc. Se (Onphant) BH 
Mantiand (J. A. F.), The Musician’s Pilgrimage, cr 8vo... ..(Smith & Elder) 
Marulier (H. 0.), Tne Early Work of Aubrey Beards ey, Sto palawansnes (Lune) sie 


Menger (A.), The Right to th Whole Production of Labour ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Monck(W H.S.), Au introduction 'o Steilar Astronomy, er 8v0 (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Nazarbek (A.), Turough the Storm, Svo ........06 ska daceseusyseuune one ——- 6/ 

Newman (H.;, sty A Srady OR MIRE II. sci: nascoosmnutay a asbannadweansenscasa? (Dobell} 12/0 
Nye iG. H. F.;, The story of the Oxford Mov: ment, (Bemrose) 3/6 
Parker (M.), Tue Desire of their Hearts, or 8v ... (Jarrold) 8/6 
Philipitts (E.), Lonp-Garou! er 8¥0  ....-eccc. ceccsee ces -..(Sands) 6/0 
Powell (R. U.), Treatment in Dise :ses, &e., of the Hes (H. K. Lewis) 6/0 
Reid (A.), From Peking to Petersb irg, er 8vo . (Arnold) 7/6 
Richmou: (E.', Through Boyhood to Manhood, er 8vo . ... (Longmans) 26 
Roberts (M.), A Son of Empire, er &vo., Sobueareeee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Koger (J.), Euergy and Hext, 12mo . wadévchaebdebsonede (Spon: 2/0 
Rownson’s Iron Merchant's ables and Memoranda, 32mo .......00.+6 (Spon) 3/6 
Sargent (A. J.), The Kconomic Policy of Oolbert, or Sv» ...... (Longmans) 26 
Shadwell (A ), The London Water Supply, er 8vo. -{-ongiaans) 5/0 
Sigsbee (O. D.), Ree MRO AIUD fo occ secsvevesck bates ccxvicsanss ane (Unvin' 60 
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Silk (A. E.), Tables for Cal.u ating the Di: scharge of Water in Ppes (Spon) 5/0 
Spears (J. R.), History of the United States tinh — — 4 
BE BPO « cssciccenes eeeerereeces 
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Stacpoole (H. de V.), The mp cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Stevenson Medley (A), 8vo ..... (Chatto & Windus) 
Sutherland (W. and W. G. i ‘The Sign Writer and Glass Embosger 
ROMIO ccscsnsnasssses sossps:shsahdananagonsignoocmppass cqnsdsoassbescush soumiaaesisan aie (Simpkin) 49/9 
Tarqueray (B.:, Hoya Corney, cr 8vo (Di vs. & Long) 6/9 
Toke (N. E.), French Histor:cal Unseens _ icstsied ane beeese (Blackwood) 26 
Upward (A.), Athelstane Ford, cr 8vo.. spkeaakaesbe ++«(Pearso:) 6/0 
Whishaw (F.), Many Ways of Love, OPREOL eee Chie (Dent) 4/g 
Wilson (J. M.), The Gospel of the Atonement, er 8V0......04......(Macm poo 3/6 
Wright (H.), Depopulation, 12mo. v(G, Allen) 2:9 




















Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the beneath 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half. 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrert 
AND UpHanm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tun 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and S5 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THE SuBscripTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New 
York, and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A., GALIGNANT’s Lrgrary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tuk Haroip A. Witson Company, Lrp., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Toe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooxsgLiuina Depdt, Cairo and Port Said; Gorpon AND GorcH 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; Prictor anp 
Coupany, Dunedin; Srwpson and WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. Batuurz and Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxtey, 
Auckland ; W. C. Riapy, Adelaide; and Gordon AND Gorcs, 
Cape Town,— where single Copies cam be obtained, and Subscriptions 
Gre received. ; 





Seale of Charges for Adbertisements. 


OvuTsipE Page (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 








ORC .is<s<cccive .. £10 10° 0 | Narrow Column ...... aaeceibances £310 0 
Halt-Page ....,. 5 5 0} Half-Colamn . on. Dae 
Qnarter-Page ... 212 6{| Quarter-Colum OV 6 





ComMPANIrFs, 

QUES: BARS... sicascsavsvensnveses £14 14 0| Inside Page ....... Weeds iapexanaiens £122 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colamn (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 











A SHORT CHRONOLOGICAL 
SERIES OF COSTUMES. 
(ILLUSTRATED.) 

Price ls. Post-FREE ls. 4D. 


LIBFRTY AND CoO,, Ltd, 
Regent Street, Lonuon, W. 


“HOW TO 
SELECT 
A 
FANCY 
DRESS.” 


0OSteE RB. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, Ww.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Strest, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PUR#i:.Y FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxfez@ Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in L687 no. ee ae tee wee £425,000,000. 

















go: Pe VO NW Ss Cc H Oo O lL. 
ENSTHANCE SOSOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying i= sae from £30 to £20, will ve COMPETED for on 
JULY 5to to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, 
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SCOTTISH. PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EsTaBLisHED 1897, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE witt MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The Accumlated Funds exceed £10,500,000. 


The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
gere entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
Lonpon: 17 Kina Winuiam Srreet, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANprew Squarz, EDINBURGH. 


~ 





' MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


S H O R T | REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 

| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIO OPTICIAN, 
| President of the British Optical Association, 
| 


SIGHT. 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 16th 
Edition, price 1s., 68 STRAND, Lonpoy,W.C., 


may be consulted personally free of charge. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, NB. 
DEGREES are OPEN to WOMEN-STUDENTS. 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS APRIL 25th. 


“UNIVERSITY HALL” is the RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS 
which is SANOTIONED by the UNIVERSITY, and is under its control, 


For Prospectus, apply to the Warden, Miss L. I. LUMSDEN. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The Council INVITES APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Applications and testimonials 
should be sent on or before TUESDAY, April 25th, 1899, to the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

University College, Cardiff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

February 16th, 1899, Secretary and Registrar, 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
(FOR TEAOHERS IN SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOLS). 


The POST of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT at EASTER. Stipend, £300 
per ancum, with residence.—Applications, together with testimonials, should be 
sent not later than March 71h, 1899, to the Hon. Secretary to the Council, 
Miss E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Girton College, Cambridge, from whom iu)l 
par'iculars can be obtained. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL MATHE. 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SOIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
A'so One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETAKY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 




















SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
“*The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.80 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, ; 

THE OZAn’S PEACKFUL MESSAGE,.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatinna—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TELE@Ram 
rrom St. PrTERSBURG). 

Sre ANDREW OLARK.—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 





NATURE'S OWN PURIFIER. 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


has long been acknowledged as a natural preventive of illness. 

Its purifying action on the digestive organs renders it indis- 

pensable in cases of indigestion, diarrhea, fevers, &c. Powder, in 

2s., 4s., & 6s. bottles. Biscuits, in 1s., 2s., & 4s. tins. Lozenges, 
in ls. 14d. tins. Tablets, in ls. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 


PREMIER 








VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4°- 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 








ORTRAITS PAINTED in OIL and WATER- 
COLOUR or DRAWN in PASTEL. Prices on application.—Miss RUST, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Buxton Street, KE. 


QONNYDO WR, GUILDFORD, 
_ FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
BOYS sre PREPARED for the Entra.ca and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. ‘he house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
ack, ut an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


— 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
uvineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Cclonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State wil! offer 
thew for Competition Twelv+ Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pnblic 
orks | epartment, and Three Appoin ments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., oue in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and ene in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Kailways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
ated EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
QOMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19:b, to 2lst. One Scholarship and One 
Cranition Will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 

LASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Rasley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
fs PL‘T? SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 
PuREE HOUSE SCHOLAR*HIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 
ron MAY 2nd. Onen to Boys under 15.—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 














[THe HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
ef HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 


Harrowden Hail, Northants t i icati 
4 Sail, a 0 the avove address —Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, ‘ sit er ae 








Ries SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An RXAMINATION for THREE SAXEY SOHOLARSHIPS (two of £30 and 
= En. will be HELD on MAROH 23th and 29th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., 
ead-Master. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 

LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 

—_— perfect, Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, VERA, Poste Rescante, 
AUSANDE, 


DUCATION in GERMAN Y. — WIESBADEN. 
Superior RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS, at VILLA FRIEDBERG 
conducted by Fritulein KLUTH (formerly of St. George’s High School, Edin. 
burgh) and her Sisters, Reference authorised to Parents of Pupils, including 
Rey. David Somerville, Dr. James Ritchie, Mr. G@. O. Maclean, Edinburgh; 
Rev. J. A. Burdon, Lasswade; Dr. J. W. Moody, Orewe; and others. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIBLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-M:stress, Miss E. M 
PICKARD (Olass Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 


ODOLPHIN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, SALISBURY. 


a FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for MAROH, 1899. 
The Scholarstip gives board and lodging in the School House, aud tuition. for a 
payment of £20 peran, Candidates must be over 12 years of age and one parent 
Must be deceased.—For particuiars, apply to Miss DOUGLAS (Head-Mistress), 
Godolphin School, Salisbury. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.~—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

Co lege, Oambridge) and Miss POTTER; assisted by a thoroughly efficient staff 
of Professors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on application. 


S? GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from Lor don ina splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds, Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, . 


























URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

SOHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 
MAY 380th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further informa’ion from 
the SECRETAKY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOSHOUSS, 
M.A.), the School-House, Durham, 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorp rated 1840),—PUBLIO SCHUOL LIFE and EDOCATI N, with 
special classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Honours gained since 
December: Open Olssical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Clissical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Sandhurst ; 40th in to 
Sandhurst; 16th on to the ‘Britannia. EXAMINATION for ENTKANCE 
SUHOLARSHIPS BEGINS APRIL 6th.—Apply to the Rev. the HAD. 
MASTER or SEURETARY, 82 Sackville Street, W. 


UITION in FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, has VACANCIES in his PRIVATE HOUSE 

for ONE or TWO YOUNG KENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 

abroad, Highest references.x—Address, 2 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, France; or 
kK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAROH 16th and 17th.—For 
particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 














O BE LET in one of the most picturesque and healthiest 
parts of North Derbyshire, with good railway facilities and every 
advantage in the way of site, water-supply, &., a FAMILY MANSION, svitabic 
for Private School or Sc!.olastie Jnstitat‘ion.—For terms as to rent (which is 
very moderate), &., apply to fF. and H. TAYLOR, Solicitors, Bakewell. 


T Y E W R J yy I N @&. 
All kinds of MSS. aceirately and promptly copied, 10d, per 3,000, 
Semple and references. 
Address, Miss TONGE, 94 May Street, West Kensington. 
Office hours, 3 to 6,30, 
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FRR4NCES: MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR. GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
Founpep 1850. 

Heap-Mistress: Mrs, BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 


The TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Mav 8rd, 1899. The 
Entrance Examination will be beldon Tuesday, May 20d. Term tee, £517s. or 
£6 183. according to age. Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Cloth- 
workers’ Companies to the value of nearly £300 per annum. 

There are Four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 45 to 70 guineas per aunum. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Tit! LL.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEO RETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWiTZERLAND.—Splendid and most bea thy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction, Strict attention paid to 
— development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
ngland and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BRUTHERS. 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight y-ars Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good honse, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF-TERM BEGINS on FEBRUARY 28th. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparstory? or Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SUHOLARSH!PS (£50 to £30); cons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 

















S". FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistreas, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. 8c. Tripos 
Oambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mra, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. iixcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SOHOLARSHIPY, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under l4on 

June 24th.—Further information from Head-Master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 








——> 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (rtm Gollege, Gambrid 
rincipal, Mrs. HAMIL b rton laze, Cambr . Th : 
Staff includes :— Professor Seeley, F.R $.; Professor Hales, are a “fi Teaching 
Eeq.. M.4.; W. Eiepeees. Esg., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradenn? 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-ds-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and othe, 
visiting Professors. Sev: n Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Pla, i 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application, ving 


: Seer 
ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.— PREPARATORY for the 
PUBLIO SOHOOLS and H.MS. ‘BKITANNIA.’ In own groands of 

seve” acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and app. intwents 
Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scho arship and Naval 
pena Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils,—0, J 
PUGH, M.A. Oantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Cantab, , 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SOHOLAR. 
SHIPS, — Tweive Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
jvining NEXT TERM, MaY Sth. ‘1hirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibj. 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897 ARMY CLASS free. 
successes last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIO 
SOHOOL (8-18). Excellent health rec .rd.—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN 
M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. ' 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SOHOLARSHIPs will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, ano 8th, 

Ten Open -Scholarsbips at least, of vaiue ranging hetween £-0 and £20 ber 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of per »nnom tenable fr 
three years for Sons of old Oheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined ty 
Candida'es for Army and Navy Examinations. Onief subjecta: Oiassics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheitenham. . 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUOKSTER SIRKET, S.W.—Con. 
ducted by Mrs. SU!'TON Thorough preparation for the Public Schovls, 
Kindergarten aud Transition Olasses for cvildren uuder 8, Drilling, gymuastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £80 euch in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
vaiuable Scholarsh'ps on ——, to the Hospitals and Universities NEW 
bg ga SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
e@ AR. . 


OSSALL SOCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
5 SOHOLARSHIPS, value from €0 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 
by EXAMINA?!I10ON, beginning MARCH 2le'. Boys examined at Oxfora and 
Roseall—Apply, BURSaR, Rossali School, Fleetwood. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
modern boarding arranzements. Excellent new. buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and hea thy situation. south aspet Qvod playgrounds. Strong 
id staff of English avd Foreign Mistresses. ‘Scholursbips. Boarders 


























ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickine, Oberington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectas, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.— PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities and Public Schools. —Mr, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
Student of Christ Obhurcb, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex, 


N AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 








Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN and other girls of good socizl position. Large 
country house and grounds, Best London Masters. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £80, two of £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from whch the value is deducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felsted, Juue 20:h—22nd, Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on Jaly lst.—For farther particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANGELICAL PUBLIU 8OHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP HKXAMINATION AT EASTER, 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASLER, 








under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOOKS. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 
GRaMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1568, Sound Classical and Commercial 
Eoucation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per aunum Science a speciality.— Illus. 
trated Prospectus, &c., on applica ion to Head-Master, H. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coli,, Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stards bigh on Oliff. South aspect: overlooks sea 
Playground and field for games: thr-e re-ident masters and governess, 60, 9, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 











NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX — 

The Rev. F. 8. BURKOWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARALORY 

SOHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to prewi-es built for 

him at BEXHILL.—Prospectus from R. J. BREVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London. 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for TWELVE GIRLS. Terms for Pension, French, German, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and Neediework, £3 monthly. Large garden Lady will 
be is England till end of March. References given and required.—Adiress, “C.,” 
Miss CHARLOT!E OLIVER, care of Heury 8. King and Co., 45 Pull Mail, S.W. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 

LIST contains PARTICULARS of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERN. 

Hs5tS REQUIRiN:+ ENGAGEMENTS, and of wel'-recommended FIN(sHING 
and PREPARATORY SUHOOLS. Post-free, 34d.—141 Regent Street, W. 











TLJEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 


and work of Boys. 
leading London Physicians, &e.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A, Oxon, 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 6th, 7th, and 8:h, 1899, for 
SHVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per aunum, 
two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the Scvool. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1899, 


N 


‘vhorough grounding for Public Schools, 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts ; 
sanitstion.—PRINOIPALS, 





ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years, 


careful training; perfect 








i MOUNT SCHOOL; ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
(Law and History Horours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PRHPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS, The first 
Honce Schoiarsbip at Tonbridge last July wes gained by a boy from the school. 





YOUNG LADY over 15 REQUIRED as COMPANION | 


Ps PUPIL to anctber. Careful mental and moral training, and inteliigent 
attention to beaith, by a lady of great exp rieuce, Comfortab'e seaside home on 
toe Sussex Coast. Entire charge if desired. Re'erences exchanged,—For terms, 


xpply in fivst instance to * VERA,” care of A, H. Chandler, B-q, 39 Underhill 
Road, Londou, 8.E. ‘ 


References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, | 


Boys from India and the Colonies | 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.PATIENTS sent gratia with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
ta., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxfora and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance withont charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Koys or Girls} and Tutors for ail Examinations 8 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements shou'd be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plsce, Strand, London, W.C. 


UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
Please state wants. We supply ‘* Forster’s Note-Book on Rudyai 
Kipling,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogues of Books for S:le, free. List 
of Special Books Wanted, lc. post-free—The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 








ITALITY: an Appeal, &. Free by post, 6d. 
“REPLIES TO OBJECLIONS,” Free by post, 3d. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S, 


CHURCHILL, Great Marlborough Street. 








In Three Parts, Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART._ By 
Setwyy Brixtox, M.A. Part IL, richiy Illustrated, deals with Padoa, 
Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice, 
Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton Kent and Oo,, Ltd., London. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONVON - BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


he houses 

weekly exchange of bone at & UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
; TWO GUINEAS u te Ns 

of Subscribers) from and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


yer annum. : 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at | 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ANew Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


the List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
pIOGRAPBY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
ot FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





—_—_ 


The Simple Censtruction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for 


List No. 167. WRITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap OrFiIcE—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 





| aeriees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS 


4 GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
ao ATHENS, on S.Y. ‘ ARGONADT,’ 3,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000. Organised by 
Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. The weather in the Mediterranean this 
season is excellent. 

The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 
(ulais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


MAROH. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


Tet “Stigma” on Living Women. Professor Gilles de la Tourette. 
Tas DanGERS OF THEORETICAL Epvcation. 

The Rey. Professor Mahaffy, D.D. 

Jas. G. Kiernan, M.D, 

A. R. Whiteway, J.P. 

E. G. Mulliken. 

Dr. S. B. Evans, 

Charles Quentin, 

Andrew Merry. 


£33,000,000 








DEGENERACY AND GENIUS, 
PCNISHMENT FOR Prison OFFENCES. 
Taz AIMS OF PaLMISTRY. 
Some MYSTERIES OF THE AMERICAN CONTINEST. 
Women aS BakRISTEERS, 
Taz Stum SavaceEs. 

And other articles of interest. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


DUCKWORTH and CO.,3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, and ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS. 
An unusally interesting Collection now on sale at 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S West-End House. 


Catalogue, including Copious Extracts, post-free on application to 


HY. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 37 Piccadilly, London, W. 











OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
’ Ix7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued. All the Newand Stand«rd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choico 
Bindings tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE NEW LEVIATHAN;; or, The World at 
Peace. By J. A, Farrer. 
A NEW WELSH STORY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. By Joun 


a F,.L.S., F.R.H.8., Author of “The Light of Eden,’’ and other 
oems. 


NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF EAST-END LIFE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS of WOMEN 


by CuaRLes Bort Bangs. 

“Mr. Banks has given us a stirriag story of church work in the East End, the 
labours of hero and heroine being specially devoted to the uplifting, mentally 
and morally, of the working women.”— Spectator. 

“There is plenty of good material in the book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, 2s. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. By 


Dr. ELIzaBETH BLACKWELL. 
“A concise and powerful plea against the danger and uselessness of vivisec. 
tion.”—Literary World. 
“There are in all twelve chapters, most of which treat of the moral right of 
experimentation on living animals, and the necessity of placing still further re. 
strictions on vivisection.”—Morning Post, 


In crown &vo, le. 


NATURE AND SPIRIT: Considered in 


Connection with the Everiasting Covenaut. By OC. M. B. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Producers and Publishers of : 
Permanent Photographic Reproductions of Famous Works of Art 


THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 


The Company invite attention to a Series of Reproductions of Celebrated Paint. 

ings by this Master from the Collections of Windsor Castle, Backingham 

Palace, National Gallery, The Louvre, Amsterdam, The Hague, Hermitage, 
Prado, &c. Amongst the most famous are :— 

THE LESSON {N ANATOMY. OWN PORTRAIT (National Gallery). 

THE SYNDIC OF DRAPERS. THE PILGRIMS OF EMMAUS. 

THE NIGHT WATCH The ADORATION of the SHEPHERDS 





Numerous Exampies are ou View at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


including Copies of several Paintings now exhibited at Burlington Hou:e. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


TEACHERS AND PRQ§ACHERS 


AEE REQUESTED TO WRITE TO 


THE PUBLISHER, 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


56 Paternoster Row, London, 








AND A&K FOR THE 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS 


SOLD AT 


HALF-PRIGE 


During February, March, and April, 1899. 


A List of Books for Sunday School Libraries is 
included in the above Catalogue. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The ‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 








“It is excellent in auality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet 








To ensure insertion. Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/*, 5/* and 10/- tins. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


COMPANY  READJUSTMENT 





To the Holders of the following Bonds and Shares :— 


Central Pacific Railroad Company of California First Mortgage Bonds, Series 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 


Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 


California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 


one a Railroad Company (San Joaquin Valley Branch) First Mortgage 
onds. 


Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-Year Six per Cent. Bonds. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-Year Five per Cent. Bonds. 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. 


At the request of holders of large amounts of bonds an: shares of the Central 
Pavific Railroad Company, Messrs. Speyer & Co., of New York, have negotiated 
witn the United States Government a settlement of its claim against the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company as set forth in an agreement, dated February lst, 1899, 
which has been accepted by the Railroad Company. 

The balance of the indebtedness due to the United States, as of February 1st, 
1899, as therein stated, amounted, principal and interest, to $58,812,715'48, 
which is to be evidenced by twenty 8% notes of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company falling due, one every six months, beginning August Ist, 1890, to be 
secured by an equal amount at face value of new First Refunding Mortgage 
Four per Cent. Gold Bonds, part of a total authorised issue of $100,009.00, 
Messrs. Speyer & Co. have agreed to purchase $11,762,548°12 of said notes, 
earliest maturing, so that the amount of said First Refunding Mortgage lour 
per Cent. Bonds to be retained as collateral by the United States will be 
$47,056,000—par value thereof. 

In order to create these new First Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, it is 
expedient to promptly readjust the financial affairs of the Central Pacific Rail- 
rozd Company. 

With this end in view, the undersigned have formulated a Plan and Agreement 
of Readjustment dated February 8th, 1899, and have agreed to act as Readjust- 
ment Managers, as stated therein. A syndicate has been formed by the under- 
gigned to provide all the cash requirements under the Plan. 

The Plan provides for the creation of the following new securities :-— 

FIRST, 
$100,000,000 FIRST REFUNDING MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS. 
To run not less than Forty-five Years. 

These bonds will bear interest from August Ist, 1899, free of taxes, and are tobe 
secured by a mortgage upon all the railroads, terminals, and equipment now 
owned by the Central Pacific Railroad Company covering about 1,349 miles of 
first track and about 345 miles of second track and sidings by deposit as collateral 
security therefor of at least ninety per cent. of the present outstanding First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, and the 
Western Pacific Railroad Company above mentioned, and of at least s y- 
five per cent. of the aggregate of all the now outstanding bonds of the Centvra 
Pacific Railroad Company and of all now outstanding bonds of the divigional 
companies by the consolidation whereof it was formed, including such First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California and 
Western Pacific Railroad Company, as will move fully appear from the Plan. 

The First Refunding Mortgage Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 













To be retained by United States Government as collateral for 
Three per Cent. Notes ve ast ba! eee ose ws $47,056,000 
In partial ex uge for existing bonds... | aa pra ae 51,253,500 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of Plan 1,699,500 
$100,000,000 


SECOND. 
$25,000,009 THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 
To run Thirty Years. 

These Bonds will bear interest from August Ist, 1899, free of taxes, and are to 
be secured by a mortgage upon all the railroads and properties covered by the 
First Refunding Mortgage above mentioned, subject however, to the prior lien 
of such First Refunding Mortgage, and also by deposit with the Trustee under 
such mortgage, as acquired, of all securities and monies now or hereafter held 
in any sinking fund created or existing by or under any now existing mortgage 
of the present Central Pacific Railroad Company or any divisional Railroad 
Company by the consolidation whereof it was formed, and to be also secured by 
a Trust Peed upon ali the lands now co ed by the mortgage, securing the 
Land Bonds of the present Central Pacific lroad Company, dated October lst, 
1870. Fuller particulars are contained in the Plan. 

The Three and One-Half per Cent. Mortgage Gold Bonds are to be applied as 
follows :— 

In pxrtial exchange for existing bonds Rar ao 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of Plan 









$13,695,000 
11,395,090 








£25,000,000 
THIRD. 
£20,000,000 FOUR PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK. 
!liis Preferred Stock will be delivered to the Southern Pacific Company in 
eensideration of the issue of an equal amount at par value of the Southern 
Pacific Company's Four per Cent. Gold Bonds hereinaiter mentioned. 
FOURTH. 
$67,275,500 COMMON STOCK. 
This stock will be applied as follows :— 

So!d to Syndicate and offered for sale to depositors of present 
Common Stock upon payment of $2 per share deposited $67,275,500 
The Central Pacific R R. Co. London Shareholders’ Committee, of which F. G. 
Baubury, Esq., M.P., is chairman, representing a majority of the outstanding 
s, have entered into au agreement with the Southern Pacific Company 
and the Readjustment Managers, providing, among other things, for the purchase 
by the Southern Pacific Company, upon the terms and conditions specified in 
guich Agreement, of caid shares or the new shares to be issued therefor under the 
tun. The shares held by the Shareholders’ Committee have been deposit 
with the Readjustment Managers under said Plan and Agreement of sa i 
the privilege has been reserved to the other shareholders, who shal! deposit 
their shares under the Plan with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., 67, Lombard- 
























street, London, E.C., and also make the cash payment in respect thereof as 
therein provided, to sell their shares, to the Southern Pacific Company upon the 
same terms, provided they avail themselves of such privilege within the period } 
19 be prescribed by the Readjustment Managers for the purpose. Un share 






holders at the time of depositing their share certificates shall notify the , 
undersigned of their election not to sel] to the Southern Pacific Company and 
shail have their Readjustment Certificates of Deposit then stamped ‘“ Non- 
assented,” the undersigned will hold the deposited shares of stock subject to 
such contract of sale with the Southern Pacific Company, and will deliver such 
shares or the corresponding new shares, when issued, to such Company in 
exchange for the securities to be given as the purchase price therzof. 


The basis of exchange of existing bonds and of sale of news 
the following table se tock is shown fp 





EACH $1,000 RECEIVES 














eT pe) 
EXISTING BoNnDS TO BE DEPOSITED. NEW «(Freer Fest 
*cass | REFUNDING | uu 3h", 
|, MORTGAGE | ORTGAGE 
\GOLD nea OLD Bonps, 
j 
| ie aaa 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of; | i 
California First Mortgage Bounds, } } 
SHOE AS. se ee ice $33°33 {| $1,000 $50 
Series B, C, D, E, F. G, H, and TI..! 29°17 | 1,000 | 60 
Western Pacific Railroad Company; | 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A| | 
a Se - a 35°00 | 1,000 | 50 
Central Pacific Railroad Company) 
(San Joaquin Valley Branch) First’ H 
Mortgage Bonds <a | 50°00 1,000 | "5 


Ceitral Pacific Railroad Company’! 
Land Bonds .. ne sf ae 41°67 500 00 
Central Pacific Railroad Company) 
Fifty- Year 6{ Bonds <% aay 
Central Pacific Railroad Company 
Vifty- Year 5% Bonds sis 
California and Oregon Railroad 
Company and Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, successor, First 


Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 20:17 | 1,000 | 200 


Ss 
s 
8 





ee) 

* Interest from the due dates of the last coupons matured prior to 

February Ist, 1899, at the same rates, up to the date wheu the new bonds begin 
to bear interest—namely, August Ist, 1899. 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit for Central Pacific common stock (not 
stamped ‘‘Non-asseuted”), on payment of $2 per share ceposited, will be 
entitled to receive for each $100 share deposited : 

Southern Pacific Company’s stock eae 4 ee aed sel = 
Southern Pacific Company’s Four per Cent. Gold Bond, bearing 
Interest from August Ist, 1809... oie _ ine ris $25 

A Syndicate has been formed to farnish the cash required to provide for the 
purchase of the four Three per Cent. Notes maturing from August Ist, 1899, to 
February Ist, 1901, and for new equipment, improvements and other purposes of 
the New Company, and also has agreed to purchase for cash, when and so $000 
as — plan is declared operative, all the following existing bonds at the prices 
stated : 
$25,881,000 Central Pacific Railroad Company, of Cali- 

fornia First —e Bonds, Series A, 
DB, C, D, EB, F, G, H, and I... : 


2,735,000 Western Pacific Railroad Company First oe 
Mortgage Bunda, Series A ona oe Gone of par and 
6,080,000 Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Now Y — 1 


Joaquin Valley Brauch) First Mortgage 


Bouds ae poe. pt ote x 
2,184,000 — Railroad Company Land 
nds . coe eee eee eee ory 
56,000 Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty- 
Year Six per Cent. Bonds... ue ao 
10,245,000 Central Pacite Railroad . ompany Fifty- 
Year five per Cent. Bonds as ae 
10,340,000 California and Oregon Railroad Company 
and Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series | 


At the price of 105 and 
accrued interest in 
New York. 


At the price of 169 and 
accrued interest in 
A and B New York. 
Holders of above bonds who prefer to accept cash rather than to take the new 
securities provided in the Pian, must siznily their election to take cash when 
depositing their securities, within such time as may be fixed by notice, by having 
their Ceriificat-s of Deposit stamped accordingly by the Depositary or the firms 
acting as their agents in Europe, and will thereupon be entitled to receive the 
said cash payment therefor at the time that the Plan is declared operative, and 
upon surrender of the Certificate of Deposit so stamped. 


Pursuant to the above-mentioned agreement made between the Central Pavific 
R.R. Co. Loudon Shareholders’ Committee, the Readjustment Managers and the 
Southern Pacific Company. that Company azrees, among vther things, that it 
will, at the time and in the manner therein provided, issue its Four per Cent 
Gold Bonds (aggregating $36,819,000 face value), bearing interest at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum from August Ist, 1899, free of taxes and having fifty 
years to run (but subject to redemption at any time, at the option of the 
southern Pacific Compavy, 2t par and accrued interest, npon six months’ notice 
by publication). Such bonds shall be issued only to the foilowing amounts ;— 


In part payment of the purchase price under the Plan of the 
Common Stock of the Railroad Company, being one-fourth of 
the par value thereof... aa as — RAS a 

In consideration of the issue of the new Preferred Stock of the 
Railroad Company as above stated ($12,000,000 issued on 
completion of Readjustment, $3,000,009 reserved as stated in 
Pian) .. sis nes ae ad Ske 7 «- 13,000,000 

Reserve to be issued only for betterments or additions to the 

tailrvad Company's properties at the rate of not exceeding 
€20,000 par value thereof per aunum, against the issue of an 
eaual amount at par value of the new Preferred Stock ... aaa 5,000,000 


$36,819,000 


The said Four per Cent. Gold Bonds are to be secured by a Collateral Trust 
Mortgage covering all the new Preferred Stock as and when the same shall be 
issued and delivered ; and, also, all the Common Stuck of the Railroad Com- 
pany, purchased by the Southern Pacific Company. 


$16,819,000 


The Southern Pacific Company further agrees that upon delivery to it of 
$12,000,000 of new Preferred stock, and at least 377,194 shares of the Common 
stock of the Railroad Company, it will simultaneously by appropriate written 
instruments endorsed thereon, guarantee unconditionally the payment of the 
principal and interest of the First Refunding Mortgage Four per Cent. Gold 
bonds, and of the Three and a Half per Cent. Mortgage Gold Bonds 





The annual fixed charges after readjustment and after the pay- 
ment of all the notes given to the United States Government 


us proposed, it is estimated, will be not over $4,875,00 09 


The average net earnings after payment of taxes, 
rentals, and all other expenses, for the 10} years 
cading June 30th, 1898, were, including miscel- 
laneous income (as stated in the Plan) z) 

Add present annual income from Sinking Fund 

Securities (as reported by the Company) en 


$4,893,259 17 


689,680 00 
$5,582,080 17 
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Central Pacific Railroad Company Read- 
justment.—(Continued.) 


Ne ae 
that the fixed charges of the New Company on completion of 
oot eadjustment will be well within the past net income of the property. 

; t is estimated that under the Readjustment upwards of $4,500,000 cash will 
oe rovided, which will be immediately available for improvements on the 
properties of the Railroad Company. 

icipati der the Plan of Readjustment in any respect whatsoever is 

Patileneon the deposit of securities with Speyer & Co., of New York, the 
eat named in the Readjustment Agreement, either at their Office, No. 30, 
eee treet in the City of New York, or at the Offices of Speyer Brothers, 
ye n: Laz. Speyer Ellissen, Frankfort o/Main ; Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, 
a terdam and the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, acting as Agents for the Depositary 
a this Plan. The Plan will embrace only securities so deposited within 
= h time as may be fixed by notice. No securities will be received on deposit 
pcs dg in negotiable form, and bonds must carry all coupous maturing after ; 
February Ist, 1899. ’ 

As stated in the Plan, holders of the Common Stock of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company may purchase from the Syndicate the new Common Stock, or 
pecome entitled to receive the other benefits accruing to depositors of the 

resent Common Stock under the Plan by depositing their old stock with 
fessrs. Speyer & Co. or the firms acting as their agents in Europe for that pur- 
nose on the following terms: As consideration for shares of the New Company, | 
or such other securities and benefits as may be provided in lieu thereof, the | 
depositors of Common Stock must pay $2 per share deposited, and will thereupon | 
be entitled, on the completion of the Readjustment, to receive $100 in new | 
Common Stock or such other securities and benefits as may be provided in lieu | 


thereof. 

The payments by depositors of such Common Stock must be made for account 
of the Syndicate at the offices of Speyer & Co., in New York, or any of the firms 
acting as their agents in Europe for that purpose, when and as called for by 
advertisement published at least twice a week for two successive weeks in at 
least two of the daily newspapers of general circulation published in the cities 
of New York, London, Frankfort o/Main, Amsterdam, and Berlin, respectively. 
Failure'to make such payment when and as payable will subject. the deposite:| 
stock, and all rights therein. or in respect thereof, to forfeiture to the Syndicate 
as provided in the Readjustment Agreement. 

The Depositary will issue proper Receipts or Certificates of Deposit for ali 
securities deposited. Deposited securities will be placed with the Central Trust 
Company of New York, or its agents in Europe, as custodian. 

The undersigned believe the Readjustment proposed advantageous to the 
holders of the bonds and shares of the Central. Pacific Railroad Company, and 
they urge prompt acceptance and deposit of securities. 

Copies of the Agreements with the United States Government and with the 
Southern Pacific Company and also copies of the Plan and Agreement of Re- 
adjustment are now ready for distribution, and all security-holders are invited 
toobtain them from the undersigned, as all depositors are bound thereby without 
regard to this notice, and the Plan and Agreement set forth in detail many | 
features which it is impracticable to condense into this circular, but which are | 


of much importance to security-holders. | 


February 20th, 1899. | 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort o/Main. 
TE!XLIRA DE MATTOS BROIHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANE, Berlin. 








FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Series A, B, C, D, E, F, G, BH, and I. 


To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit issued under Bondholders Agreement 
dated August 14th, 1897 : 


Pursuant to the requirement of the above-mentioned Bondholders Agreement, 
holders of above Certificates of Deposit are hereby notified that a Plan of Re- 
adjustment, dated February 8th, 1899, has been formulated, and that the under- 
signed, as depositaries, under said agreement of August 14th, 1897, have 
adopted and approved such Plan as authorised in said agreement. Copies of 
said Plan of Readjustment have been lodged at the offices of the undersigned 
in the City of New York, and at the office of Speyer Brothers, in the City of 
London, of Laz. Speyer Ellissen, in the City of Frankfort-on-the-Main, of 
Teixeira de Mattos Brothers in the City of Amsterdam, and of the Deutsche 
Bank, in the City of Berlin, for inspection by holders of Certificates of Deposit. 

As provided in said agreement of August 14th. 1897, any certificate holder not 
assenting to such plan may, at any time before April 22nd, 1899, withdraw the 
bonds represented by such certificates upon surrender of his certificates; but 
all certificate holders who shall not within said time withdraw their bonds 
shall be deemed to have assented to such Plan and to the Readjustment Agree- 
ment, dated February Sth, 1899, and shall he bound thereby without furthei 
actor notice, and the Depositaries shall thereupon use the bonds of such 
certificate holders for the purpose of carrying out such plan and shall deposit 
such bonds thereunder. 

The existing Certificates of Deposit above mentioned will entitle assenting 
holders to new securities, as provided in the Plan of Readjustment, in exchange 
for their present bonds, as and when such new securities are issued, without 
other certificate issued by the Readjustinent Managers. 

In order to accelerate the carrying out of the Plan, holders of the existing 
Certificates of Deposit above mentioned should present their Certificates 
Promptly at the offices of the undersigned, or of any of the Readjustment 
Managers, to be stamped as assenting to the Plan of Readjustment. 

Any holder desiring to accept cash for his bonds, rather than the new securities 
as provided in the Pian. must present his Certificates of Deposit to be stamped 
accordingly on or before March 23rd, 1899. 


New York, February 20th, 1899. 


(ee PACIFIC RATLROAD COMPANY 








SPEYER & CO., New York, 
Depositaries. | 





, With reference to the foregoing announcement of Messrs. Speyer & Co., New 
York, the undersigned are prepared to stamp, free of charge, Messrs. Speyer & | 
Co.'s Certificates of Deposit for Central Pacific Kailroad First Mortgage Bonds 
ob presentation of the same at their offices for that purpose 

7, Lothbury, London, E.C., February 20th, 1299. 
SPEYER BROTHERS. 
(CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Due April Ist, 1939. 
To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit issued under Bondholders Agreement 
dated Uctober Ist, 1897: 


_ Pursuant to the requirement of the above-mentioned Bondholders Agreement, 
holders of above Certificates of Deposit are hereby notified that a Plan of 
Readjustment, dated February 8th, 1879, has been formulated, and that the 
undersigned, as Depositaries under said agreement of October Ist, 1897, have 
adopted and approved such Plan as authorised in said agreement. Copies of 





FIFTY-YEAR 


said Plan of Readjustment have been lodged at the offices of the undersigned | 
olders of Certificates of Deposit. 


tor inspection by 








GENERAL WOOD AT SaNTIAGO. 


OLD AGE Pensions Mabe Easy 


a 


As provided in said agreement of October 1st, 1897, any certificate holder not 
assenting to such plan may at any time before March 23rd, 1899, withdraw the 
bonds represented by such certificates upon surrender of his certificates ; but 
all certificate holders who shall not within said time withdraw their bonds 
shall be conclusively deemed to have assented to, approved and adopted such 
Plan and the Readjustment Agreement, dated February 8th, 1899, and shall be 
bound thereby without further act or notice, and the Depositaries shall there- 
upon use and transfer the bonds of such certificate holders for the purpose of 
carrying out such Plan and shall deposit such bonds thereunder. 

The existing Certificates of Deposit above-mentioned will entitle assenting 
holders to new securities as provided in the Plan of Readjustment in exchange 
for their present bonds, as and when such new securities are issued, without 
other certificate issued by the Readjustment Managers. 

Any holder of such Certificates of Deposit desiring to accept cash for his 
bonds, rather than the new securities as provided in the Plan, must present his 
Certificates of Deposit to be stamped accordingly, on or before March 23rd, 1899. 

SPEYER & CO., New York, 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam, 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin, 


February 20th, 1899. 


Depositaries. 





With reference to the foregoing announcement, the undersigned are prepared 
to stamp, free of charge, the above-mentioned Certificates of Deposit for Central 
Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-Year Five per Cent. Mortgage Bonds, on presenta- 
tion of the same at their Offices for that purpose. 

SPEYER BROTHERS. 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C., 
February 20th, 1399. 





To the Holders of 


ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY SHARES. 

J The Plan forthe Readjustment of the Securities of the Central Pacific Railroat 
Company has heen carefully considered by us, and, in our opinion, the terms 
offered to the shareholders are quite satisfactory. In connection with this Re- 
adjustment, we have entered into a Contract with the Southern Pacific Company, 
under which we have deposited under the Plan all the 377,194 Central Pacific 
Railroad Company Shares held by this Committee, and have agreed to exchange 
the same, dollar for dollar, for Southern Pacific Company Shares, plus $25—4 
per Cent. Southern Pacific Company Gold Bonds for each Central Pacific Railroad 
Company Share, upon which a cash payment of $2 per Share is made, as stated 
in the Plan. 

We therefore advise all Shareholders who have not already done so promptly 
to deposit their Central Pacific Railroad Company Shares with Messrs. Glyn. 
Mills, Currie, & Co., 67, Lombard-street, London, E.C. under the Plan, and that 
the Sharehold should accept the offer to exchange Southern Pacific Company 
Shares, plus —4 per Cent. southern Pacific Company Gold Bonds, for Central 
Pacitic Railroad Company Shares, on the terms stated in the Plan. 


London, February 20th, 1899. 
F. G. BANRURY, M.P., 
JOHN B. AKROYD. 
LORD ALWYNE COMPTON, M.P., } LONDON. 
DANIEL MARKS, 
JOSEPH PKICE, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 1 
JOHN G. CAKLISLE, NEw YORE. 
GEORGE COPPELL, jf 


Central Pacific Railroad Company London Shareholders’ Committee.: 








To the Holders of the Capital Stock of the 
ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
/ A majority of the above-nam:d stock having been deposited under the 
Plan and Agreement for the readjustment of the Centra! Pacific Railroad 
“ompany, dated February 8th, 1899, notice is hereby given that the time for 
the further deposit of such stock without additivnal charge has heen limited to 
and including March 23rd, 1899, after which date deposits of such stock will 
be accepted, if at all, oniv upen such terms as the Undersigned may impose. 
SP! Y&X BROTHERS, Lendon. 
SPEYER & CO, New York. 
LaZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort o/Main. 
TRIX+IKA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEU {SCHE BANK, Berlin. 
Dated February 25rd, 1899. 











To the Holders of 
Q\PETER & COMPANY’S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
h FOR CAPITAL STOCK OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Porsuant tothe Plan and Agreement for the Resdjusyment of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8 h, 1899, tie undersigned hereby 
call for the cash payment of $2 per share deposited to by made by depositors of 
said stock pursuant to the provisions thereof, 

Payment of such amount must be made on or befose April 6th, 1°99, to the 
undersigned for account of the Syndicate at the Office of the Depositary, Messrs. 
tpeyer & Co., 50 Broad Street, New York, or at the rate of 4931 per Si, at their 
geuts, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, #.0, 
Payn.ents must be rece pted for on the Certificates of Deposit by the Depositary 
or Messrs. Giyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 

Faiiure to make such c sh payments on or before such date will subject the 
eeposited stcck to forfeiture to the Syndicate as provided in the Reasjastmeut 


SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPKYER & CO., New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER Ei.LISSEN, Frankfort o/Main. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTUOs BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSOHE BANK, Berlin. 

Dated February 23rd, 1899, 






A 


Agreement. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COUKTNEY. 
MAKOH. 


LorpD CARNARVON AND Home RvLE. 

Tue “ TOURMALINE” EXPEDITION AND THE OPENING OF THE Svs, 
A. Gybben Spilsbary. 

PESSIMISM aND TRAGEDY. 


By Major 


By William Archer. 
Ry Heory Harrison Lewis. 
WaGNER AND SCHOPENRAUER. By William Ashton Ellis. 
‘ne CONGO STATE anD ITs OriTics. By D+me'rius C. Boulger. 
By the Author of “ Life in Our Villages.” 
ltaLlY¥— 
(1) Vaticay anv Quirinat. By Wilfrid Ward. 
(2) ViLFREDO PaRETO ON ItaLy. By “* Ouida.” 
Tegan IncELOw. By Mabel C. Birch-nough. 
is ir Peace? THE PROGRESS OF ANGLO-FRENCH NEGOTIATIONS. 
maticus. 
“* Tue InprvipvaList” (Chaps, 26-27). 


By Diplo- 
By Wentworth Moore. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 


THE PURITANS. 


By ARLO BATES. 





THE SONG OF THE GOLDEN BOUGH, and 


other Poems. By Canyt Batrerssy. 3s. Gd. 


“Mr. Battersby, the latest of the poets, is also one of the clearest......each 
ooem is & arn ory and artistic achievement.”"—Academy. 


Accomplished, musica!, and wrought with more thau ordinary power, these 
seraes should be read.”—Ontlook, 

“There is a strength aud sureness about his verses that is refreshing ..... Mr. 
Battersby should go far.”-—Sketch. 


ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG 


OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Grorce Merepira. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 6s. each, with Frontispieces, and uniform with the 
Popular Six-Shiiling Kdition of Mr. Meredith's Works. 

**They bave taken their place, once for all, on the shelf of acknowledged 
masterpieces. Mr. Meredith’s poetry stands one of the great teste, it endures 
reiteration. One can pass from it and come back to it, always to find redoubled 
beauties and enlarged vision.’’—Athenzum, 





AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 


Wanperir, LL.D. F.L.S., &c. With over 10@ Illustrations and 4 Maps, 
demy, 18s. 


THE COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE AMERIOAN REVOLUTION IN 
TWO SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By 


Hewrr Cazor Lopce, Complete in 2 vols., nearly 200 Illustrations, 32s. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 


Period. By Henry KR. Kneuprer, Author of “How to Listen to 
Music,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 


WILi1am Janis, of Harvard University. 2s. 6d, 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE 


BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. 2 vois. super-royl 8vo, pp. Ixxxvili.-617, 55 
Plates in Colour and Mouochrowe, besides other Iliustrations, £3 3., net. 


“Mr. Horsley Mayo has conferred a boon, not only on numismatists aud pro- 
fessional eoldiers, but also on al] those—and their name is legion—who have an 
interest in and a love for tle yreat defensive forces of the Empire.”’—Standard. 

“‘No military or naval historian can afford to do without this work.” 

— Athenzum, 


Professor 





Popular 6s. Novels. 


TWO FORTUNES AND AN OLD PATCH. 


By T. F. Dave and F, HE. StavGarer. 


WITHIN BOUNDS. By Erset Coxon, 
CALEB WEST: Master Diver. By F. Hop- 


kIxson Switu. Third Edition. 
A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. 
THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. By 





By JosErx 


CHABLES. 
Pau. LEIcEsTER Forp. Third Edition. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. Penrosz. 
DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer. Fifth Edition. 
DINKINBAR. By Hegpert C. MacIuwarve. 


Third ldition. 


——_——____, 


MESSRS, C, ARTHUR PEARSON'S List 


SPINIFEX AND SAND. A Narrative of Five Years 


Pioneering and Kxploration in Western Australia. By the Hon. Dayrp W, 
CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe and from Photogra; he, 
together with 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. P 
“*Mr. Carnegie’s fascinating book is replete with valuable information which 
cannot fail to be of use to the scientist, whether his special department,of study be 
ethnological, botanical, geological, or geographical. In it there is no attempt at 
fine writing or glowing period; it is a simple and direct record of a splendid 
feat of endurance,”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. By Captain Guy 


Burrows, Dedicated, by permission, to his Majasty the King of the 
Belgians. With Introduction by H. M. StanuEy, M.P. - Demy 8yo, cloth, 
with over 200 Illustrations, 21s. es iia: 
“ We owe a debt of gratitude to authors like Captain Burrows, who, while pre- 
senting us with extremely valuable information concerning the peculiarities of 
these races, can do so in such a lucid, easily grasped, and attractive manner 
The chapter on cannibalism is of great interest,.and excellently written. Wa 
recommend everyone who is interested in the ethnological problems of African 
races to read it.”--Daily Chronicle, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS, 


——_. 

‘*Mrs, Walford has done well a thing that is 
| difficult of accomplishment in her recent novel, 
‘The Archdeacon’; she has taken up the wordrous 
| taleof a love episode after an interval of 20 years... 

‘The Archdeacen’ is admirably drawn.”— World.” 

‘An extremely clever book, wel! worthy of the 
introspective author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ one of the 
ablest novels of the realistic school of modern 
fictional literature.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“*Mord Em’ly’ is incomparably Mr. Ridge’s 
best book.” — Academy. 

‘*A genuine success. As a study of a London 
slum girl, ‘Mord Em'ly’ (Maud Emily) is as striking 
a portrait as anything that literature can show, 

. . This is @ book which will be cordially recom. 
mended by anyone who takes our advice and 
reads it.’’—St, James's Gacette. 


A clever Detective Story by the Author of 
“*The Oo-respondent,” &., &o. 
Just published, 


“* Most of Ser Seen 4 ge oan are laid in 
Central New York, wherethe Author passed near} 
DAVID HARUM. all his life. He has created in David Goren’ s 
B character 80 original, so true, and so strong, yet 
v withal so delightfully quaint and humorons, that 
EDWARD NOYES we are at once — to “Yr —— _ - is 
new and permanent ition e long lis 
WESTCOTT. American literary portraits.” 
—Extract from Preface by Forses HeERMans. 
NEW STORY BY MRS. HERBERT MARIIN, 


Author of “Britomart,”’ “Gentleman Géorge,” &c. 


JOCK’S WARD. .- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready, 
London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta St., W.C. 





THE ARCHDEACON. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Second Edition, 


MORD EM’LY. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 
Second Edition, 





~ FRANCOIS __ 
THE VALET. 
By G. W APPLETON. 














READY ON OR ABOUT MARCH ler. 


The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock 
Exchange Securities. 
Nearly 3,000 pages. 





Price 50s. 


Under the Authority of the Committee of the London 
Stock Exchange, 


THE STOGK EXCHANGE 
OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 


(Formerly BURDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE) 
FOR 1899. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN, & FOREIGN SECURITIES 
(Embracing some 10,000 undertakings). - 


Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan 
Department. 








This work is the only annaal record produced under the direct authority of 
the London Stock Exchange, and the high reputation earned by the previous 
issues for completeness and accuracy will be fully maintained. Every kind of 
security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to the innumerable Oom- 
mercial and Industrial Companies known to the London Market, is cescr.bed in 
such elaborate and exhaustive detail as can be found in no other singlé work. 


valuable ; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company Director and 
Secretary, and to the Business Man generally, it will be found iudispeusable as 
the standard reference book on Financial subjects, 


The FINANCIAL NEWS says of this work: 


** Absolutely indispensable...... For thorough reliability, falness of material, and 
clearness of arrangement, it not only carries the palm as a book of financial 
reference, but stands as a model of statistical work......A wonderful vade mecum 
of Stocs Exchange information...,..More exhaustive than ever.” 


LONDON : 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





To the Statesman and Politician the Official Intelligence will be foundin. . 
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wr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG 


A Journey of Fifty Days in 1898. 
By ARNOT REID. 
With Frontispiece and Maps, large crown 8v6, 7s. 6d. 


¢ Author has hada long experience of the East, and devotes several chapters 

to s consideration of Chinese affairs. His journey lay along the old routes of 
erlavd trade in Mongolia and the Derert of Gobi, and he subsequently 
par by the Trans-Siberian Railway, of which he gives a graphic description. 
The volume is full of interesting observations on the polit cal future of Asia, 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G. 


A New and Popular Edition, with an Additional Chapter, 
bringing down the Work to the end of 1898, 


By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 


late Tioanaal Secretary to the Khedive. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 


THE ALPHABET. 
By Canon ISAAC TAYLOR. 


A New and ag Edition of this important Work, which has 
been for some years out of print 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


Atheneum.—" Destined for many years to rank as a standard work brought up 
to the present level of knowledge.” 


TRENTE ET QUARANTE. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 
Translated by the Right Hon: Lord NEWTON. 
With Introduction by T. GIBSON BOWLES, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. €4d. 


A REPORTED CHANGE OF 
RELIGION : 


jection from the Letters received by Mr. Beevor when it was 
hes rumoured that he had become a Roman Catholic. 


By ONYX. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





[Ready next week, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MR, T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 
THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT, 


Edited »v ir, GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. Illustrated, cioth, 12s, 


EUPHORION. By Vernon Lez. Fifth Edition. Crown 


Ryo, c oth, 7e. 


NEW ‘climes IN NORWAY. By E. C. Oppenuerm. 
THE ‘STORY OF THE ‘MAINE.’ By Captain Cuar.es 


), Sigeper, JTiiustrated, cloth, 


THE TWO STANDARDS. " By W. Barry, D.D. Second 


h thom win’s Green Oloth Library, 6s, 


A MARIAGE ‘DE " CONVENANCE. hy OF leans. 


ore 


ANEROESTES THE "GAUL. By Epcas Mavrice Smiru. 


«n 8v., cloth, 6. 
BROWN, V.C. “By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Cloth, 6s. 
Being Vol. 50 of 


AUSTRIA. By Sipney W HITMAN. 
“The Siory of the Nations” Series. C.ot a) 
LORD CLIVE. By Sir A. J. Arsuranor, K.C.S.I. With 
Frontia: iece, cloth, © Builders of Greater Britain" Series. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. 


By E. J. Harpy. Obeap Huition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
london: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 








Just published, price 6d. ; 
THE 


ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS a 


By CLERICUS EMERITUS. 


London: “ THE LIBERTY REVIEW” PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


by post, 7d. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET. LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the RE ADING 

PUBLIC bag excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

PI r filling, he most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

UBLICATIONS: and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES cent on application. 


eee 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
2 no ma ‘ s what the subj. ct. Please state wants 25: each off-red:— 
Uvtical Baliad-,” 1793; * Handl y Croas,” 1854; ‘‘Rom‘ord Hounds,” 15 65 


armel urs, Richaru Iil.,” 1862; ‘Le tes of Ma arn 1891; ** Pian Tales frou 
is Hills,” 1883 ; “Departmental Ditties,” Lavore, 1886. Books Wanted List, 
th prices for each book, free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOr, Joba Brivh: 


THE WAR IN CUBA: 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


Times. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


Athenzum. 


World. —‘*A book which possesses most of 


Dally Chronicle. —‘‘ An interestivg 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Tue EtcarnGcnaM LitTERS.--XLV.-LIL! 





t, Birmingham, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


A Study in Artistic Development. 
By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


The Love-Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMBDIATELY. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH -BARRETT BARRETT. 


*,* These Volumes are uniform with “The Letters of Elizabeth 


Barrett Browning.” 


Manchester Guardian.—“ We wish it were possible to give an adequate idea 


of the wealth of toe-e letters in wise and beautifal sayings about life, about 
poetry, and about tove. But itis impossibly. Let us s:mpiy say azain that 
these volumes are not merely ‘ unique,’ nor merely interesting, but that the 
world is the richer for being admitted to share in the communion of two 
noble minds at the hour of their greatest opportunity.” 


Athenzum.—“ Extremely interesting for the various literary criticisms which 


the two writers interchange about one another's and other people’s writing, 
..The letters are full of allusions to, and descriptions of, the life, books, 
and great thinkers of the day.” 


Literature.—“ The picture of the closer and closer approach of two im- 


pas-ioned and enthusiastic natures, as spiritual and intellectual sympathy 
gradually transforms itself into love, i is one of undeniable, and, especially on 
the woman’s side, of remarkable beauty.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“* An almost priceless addition to the literature of tho 


world. it is safe to say that every lover of the Brownings who reads these 
volumes—as what lover of them will not ?—will rise from them with a 
warmer admiration than ever for the genius and character of these two 
strangely attractive persons.” 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 





CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Resideutiary of Canterbury, 


Author of “ Law and God,” “Liberalism in Religion,” &. Crown 8vo, 62. 


Church Family Newspaper.—“ Written in a very liberal spirit, and therv is 


a@ great deal which is good and helpful and devotiona!, as well as ex- 
planatory.” 


Queen.—* We are impressed by the serious, simple, and intelligent manner in 


which Canon Roberts has handled his important themes. His book is quite 


one for the times,”’ 


the Experiences of an 


Englishman with the United States Army. By Jouw Buace ATKINS, M.A. 
With 4 Maps and a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 68. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A most vivid and entertaining description, giving us a 


far be ter ide« of what the war was really like to the men who took part 
in it than all the possible statistics and military treatises.” 


‘ CACHALOT’: 


By Fsaaneg T. BuLuen, First Mate. 


Round the Worid after Sperm Whales. 
The volume 


Witn 8 Illustrations and a Chirt, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

includes a Letter to the Author from Rupyarp KrPLie. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. THIRD EDITION 

IN THE PRESS. 

—‘'*Mr. Bullen bas a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen 
oc a master..... * The Cruise of the “Oucbalot’”’’ 13 a book which cannot but 
fusc nate atl lovera of the sea, and «ll who can appreciate a masterly 
rey resentation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its trials, its 
huwonurs and its trayedies.”” 


TWO POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
r 

By KatTHarinE 
lynan, autnor of “The Way of a Mi:id,” “Oh, what a Plague is Love!” 
**Tne Handsome Brandcas,” &. SECOND EDITiON, 
—**Miss Tynan has a gift of drawisg charming girls ..... The 
«rowe of her latest book rightly takes the name of ‘The Dear Ivish tzirl,’ 
for sce is as lovable as she is natura), and as worthy as she is fresi aud sweet.” 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. By Sir WILLIAM 


Maayay, Bart., Author of *‘ The Fall of a Star 

the best qualiti es of fiction, in- 
ding the excellent gitt of humouc......A fine story.” 

story, told with a good deal of spirit.” 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. Contents: 
A Wers.ty Miracte. By Roger E, 


(Conciusion.) By Mrs. Futier Muit-| = Fry 


land ana Sir Frederick Poilock, Bart.| Sga-Sacce. By Lieut. Stuart D. 
Noxta NorFo.k FIs anD Fowl. By| Gordon, R.N. 

o. J. Cornish. A Missionaxy oF THE Fa& West. By 
A Setr-Mang Man. By Stephen} Alexander Innes Shand. 

Ovane. AN AcrTREss’s TREASURES. By Mies 

A MiscaRRIaGE OF Justice. By J. B.| Alys Hallard. 

Atiay. Tue Bre-wars or JOURNALISM. By 
Tae Sense OF Humour 1n Mrs. By Michael’ MacDonaga. 

Miss Kdith Slater and Miss Frauces; Littte Anna Marg. Chaps, 11-15, By 


H. Freshfield. S R. Crecketi. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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~- 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF THE. __ 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIO HAMILTON, 


IS NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





CONTENTS. 


At Lady Grenfell’s Masquerade Ball, 
Cairo. ~ _ 0. DANA GIBSON. 
F ontispiece, 
** Kinsmen Strong. 
j CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
With Illustrations by Arthur H. Buckland. 
Sketches in Egypt. CO. Dana Gipson. 
Iliustrated by the Author. 
Behari’s Masterpiece. 
__ Oapt. D. BEAMES and EDGAR JEPSON. 
With Illustrations by L, Raven Hill. 
The Sunset Glow. M. J. MarsHatu. 


On the Seashore. AntHur L. Saumoy. 
Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. 
Puvis de Chavannes. 
‘ MARIE L. VAN VORST. 
With Portrait (after the Picture by Léon Bonnat) 
and Examples of his Work. 


Whitethroats. 


The Shipwreck. 
; GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
With Illustrations by Oscar Wiison. 
Mrs. Merington’s Philosophy. 
©. O’CONOR ECCLES. 
Suppressed Plates.—III. 
GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
With Reproductions of the Plates. 
The Skirts of Chance.—V. Aurelia. 
; H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 
With Illustrations by Frank Oraig. 
‘*How Like the Sea.” 
; ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
The Ship: her Story.—V. 
W. OLARK RUSSELL, 
With Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. 
Rowing. 
Vull-page Illustration by GEORGE ROLLER. 
Mysie. Lockwoop Tow Lez, 
With Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick. 
The Kaiser in Palestine. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Old Memories: Afghanistan.—IV. 
Gen. Sir HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. 
With Portraits, Illustrative Sketches, and a Plan 
Among the Pines at Arcachon. 
THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
With Illustrations by Jane E. Cook. 
The Silver Skull. Chaps 19-21. 
5. R. CHOCKETT. 
With Illustrations by G, Grenville Mauton. 
For One Man’s Pleasure. 
“VIOLET FANE.” 
From a Cornish Window. 
A. T. QUILLFR-COUCH 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwili. 
Humours of the Month, 


Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artists, 


ADA SMITH. 





OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID iN RESPECT OF 
KAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
PIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64 COKNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








~~ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe ty ADVANCE, 





Half- Quay. 
yearly. ‘terly. 
£1 86,,.0143,,072 


Yearly, 
rt of the Unite 
ingdom... ... 

Including postage to any 


Tncluding postage to any 





of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, | 
France, Germany, India, 


Foy Cree see vee one 


1206..013..078! 


BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE | 
No. 1001. MARCH, 1899. 2s, 6d. 

Bycoxe Dars. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. 

Tue Heart or Dargness.—II. By Joseph Conrad. 

Tue Srys oF Epvucatioy, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD, 

Hopsow. 

Mountain Exploration IN THE Canadian ROCKIES. 

Sir Grorce Pomweror-Cotter: SomE PERSONAL 
Recouiections. By General Sir H. Brackenbury, 
K.0.B., K.0.S.I1. 

Tue Granp Marcu. By Moira O'Neill. 

PuysicaL Epvucation 1n SCHOOLS. 

Sir Grorce TREVELYAN 48 A HISTORIAB. 

Tue LoogER-onN.—FRancE: & Hatt on THE ROavd 
TO REVOLUTION—PROTESTANTISM A RELIGION AND 
A Potiry—NEw DEPARTURES IN CABINET GOVERK- 
MENT—MRr. WINTERLEY IN PARLIAMENT: AND ON 
THE GRAND PIANO. 

Aw UNWRITTEN OHAPTER OF HISTORY: THE STRUGGLE 
FoR Borcu. With Map. 

Wa. Buacgewoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Ohaps. 24-25. 





Monthly Parts, Price ls. each. 


sien Part containing February 
Nos. Now Ready. 
The Cartoons appearing in this Part are 
By SIR JOHN TENNIEL. 
THE NEW MAN (Sir Henry Bannerman), 
HARCOURKT’S PASTORAL. 
AFTER THE FIRST GRiP 
(Balfour and Bannerman). 
WARNED OFF (Mr. Punch and Sir M, H. Beach). 
By LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 
TILL FURTHER NOTICE 
(Joon Bull and Madame la République). 
GIVING THEM WARNING 
(Electricity and Telegraph). 
NOT AT HOME 


0 (Joseph Chambert.in), 

HUURS UF IDLENESS (Lord Haisbury), 

And Sketches by PARTRIDGE, REED, PHIL MAY: 
RAVEN-HILL, and others. 

** Eesence of Par'iament,” by TOBY, M.P. 
by E. T. REED, &c., &., &. 


“Punch” Uffice: 85 Flect Street, London, E.C. 


Pictured 





HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
. £1,590,000 


750,000 
3,000, 00u 


Paid-up Capital ..... 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on applicatiou, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

17 Cornbiil, London, E.C. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Strect, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1752. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured iree of al! Liability, 
Electric-Lightirg Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, } Joint 
¥. B,. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


——____., 


DAVID NuTT 


270-271 STRAND. , 





GOETHE'S FAUST. The First Patt, 


With a Literal Translation and Notes for gt, 
Ue 
—— By Beta. Orown 8vo, 300 pp, cloth, 
**For those whose knowledge of German is; 
ficient to overcome the difficnities of Goothe's mast” 
piece, such a translation as this is invaluavie,” 
—School G i 
“The work of twendlation has been "caret 
carried ont; the rendering, though liter, 
bal'.""—Educationat Times, * eh Maral, is noe 
“The version, printed on opposite paces, j 
faithfai one. The notes are interestin ro Ra 
tive.” —Schoolmaster, ts ieee 
“A reviewer with a literal prose translati 
‘Faust’ in his hand has no intention of settling 
down to read it from end to end, and it Perbapa 
cays a good deal fur Beta that tars book was not 
laid aside by the prezeut reviewer until the last 
page had beeu read.”—Saturday Review, 


JUST PUBLISHFD, 


GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY, 


and other Essays. By JOHN Jay Onaraay 

Author of *'Emerson, and other Hsgays," 

Crown 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d, F 

“ A really impressive and vatuable contribution to 
ethical and political science.” Speaker, 





VMiEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. P22: 


Pure BOXDEAUX, an excvlient 

light Diner Wine. The quality. 

of this wine will be found equaito l4s, —&, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WANE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, ‘the apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constautly increasing number of 17a 5,64 
castomers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it te those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dezen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cavriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines teil us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in vatue; 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WiNE MEXCHAN'S, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





IRKBECE BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 651. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVEKSLED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, _ 
TWO PER CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, : : 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


poat-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pa 


Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn. to.—Sea the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December dist, 1864, 


Dre. J. COLLIS BROW 


NE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and filla place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in UOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEUBALGI, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA COLICS, &. = 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ** Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sores Manvractuxen—J» T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.0. In Bottles, 1s. 14d.) 28, 9de» 6d 
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[ONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


&vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


wooOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 


« Books about gardens cannot be dull. It matters nothing who writes them 
or how they are written; the very words that must be used carry the day, excite 
expectations, OF remind the reader of the sweet reality uf lawn and rose and 
daffodil. Yet, although every garden book is readable and stimulating, a good 
garden book .is-a treveure, and such a treasure is ‘Wood and Garden,’ The 
book is illustrated with seme superb photographs taken by the author. We 
recommend it to amateur gardeners as @ most charming blend of outdoor 
wstbetics and practical counsel. It is also something more—it is a piece of 
garden literature, written by one who has the senss of style.” —~Academy. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY OF THE FINNS. 


By Domenico UoMPaRETIT, Socio dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, Mewbre de 
~ PAcndémie des Inscriptions, &. Transiated by IsaBELLA M. ANDERTON. 
With Introduction by ANDREW Lane. 8vo, 16s. 

“It would be almost an impertinence to praise the vast erudition, the lucii 
yeasoning, and the exhaustive analyses of Professor Comparetti... ..It sone of the 
most important con ributions to the science of folklore that has appeared for 
many a long day, and we quite agree with Mr. Lanz that, in futare, the learned 
will be obliged to reokon with Comparetii.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF a ey es MULLER’S WORKS. 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 


déli-ered at the Koys institu ivc i 186L and 1363 Byte Right Hon. 
Professor F. Max MULLER. Oheap Reissne, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 10s 


VOLUME FOR 1899 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST: 


being a Olavsified Regi-ier «f Charities iu or aviilabe for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest f Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and 
otber Mears for the Prevent:on and Kelief of Distress ani the [mprovement 
of the Ounditivn of the Poor, aud an Elaborate Ind~x. W than Introdnot or 
by 0.8 LocH, -ecreta:y to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
London. 8vo, 4s. 

“Tt isa valuable book of reference. The introductions give a bird's-eye view 
of aimost the whole field of philanthropic effort, and its possesses that excelent 
thing of all books—but more e-pecially fur cullections of facts—a very goud 
indes.”—Manchester Guardiait. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 


Originals by Una Layton. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 
4to, lds. net. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suapwortu 
H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.0.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ‘ Time and Space,” “ The Philosophy 
of Reflection,” &. 4 vols, 8vo, 363. net. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Arruvur 


SHADWELL, M.A,, M.B.Oxon., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Crown 8vo, 53. (On Wednesday next. 


THROUGH BOYHOOD TO MANHOOD: a Pilea for 


Ideais. By ENnIs RICHMOND, Author of “‘ Boyhood: 2 Plea for Continuity 
in Education.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY: Coursing. By 


HakpinG Cox, thoroughly Revised by CuHaktes RicHarpson.—FALCONRY. 
By the Hon. Geratp Lasceitigs. With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the text. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and with additions to 
“Coursing. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [On Wednesday next, 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SWALLOW: a Story of the Great Trek. By H. 


Riper Haa@Garp, Author of **She,” “King Solomon’s Mines,’ “ Joan 
Haste,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustration 3 by Maurice Gestiivebonen 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [On Wednesday next, 


THE HEART OF DENISE, and other Tales. By 5S. 


Levett-Yeats, Author of ‘“‘The Chevalier d’Auriac,” ‘‘The Honour of 
Saveili,” &c. With Frontispiece by Seymour Lucas, R.A. Crown 8vo, ts, 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. By Water Raymonp, Author 


of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” “‘ Tryphena in Love,” &. Cr. Svo, 63. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 197. MARCH, 1899. 8vo, 6d. 


Parson Ketty. By A. FE. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lany. Chaps. 6-8. 
Essay on Criticism. By a Lady 





THE Patience OF PRuvENCE MORRISON 
By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 


A Vituace CEeLrBpate (DEVONSHIRE). 





Novelist. By Arthur L. Sal 
ae . a Ri y Arthur L. Salmon. 
Essma'e Yean—VIl, By H. Rider | 1. pom Bravs. By W. H. Hudson. 


SIDELIGHTS UPON OATHERINE OF BrA- 


. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
GaNza. By Miss Foxcroft. 


Andrew Lang, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE UNDER 
FOUR SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.0.8., DO.L. 
With numerous Mlustrations by the late Sir Oswazp Brregty, Marine Painter 
to her Majesty. In 3 vole. Extra Crown 8vo, 30. net. 

TIMES.—‘‘ Has a pecaliar interest as a contemporary picture of life in the 
Nave trom 1822 to 1870.” 

STANDARD.—“ Aowiral Sir Henry Keppel has an interesting story to tell.” 

WORLD —“ By their freshness and vivacity, treir —= and high epirits, 
form a welcome and engrossing addition to naval beQes-letty, 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Dlustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 

ATHENZUM.—" Heartily welcome.......The writer’s conclusions.......mer it 
serion a tention from all interested in our “est African possessions,” 

SPEOTATOR.—“ Miss Kingsley needs no commendation as a narrator of 
experieuces. 0 liviog traveller is half so amusiug to read, and very few are 
half as instrootive. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 
+8 it is instructive.’’ 








—“ As instructive as it is amusing, and as amusing 





THIkD THOUS 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Extra 
TIMES" 4 vary bright little book.”  404DEMY.—“ Acharming book.” 
SPEAKER —“ Entirely delightful.” 


THE roves OF ROSA NOUCHETTE OAREY. 
W AND OHE:PER Rx-18 +08. 
NRW Mon ‘Tf ALY VULUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
oneocot: gitte ere , 3s 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“ We donbt whether anything has been written 
f late yesr- 6» fr--h, o pretty, 60 thorvughly natural and bright. The novel 
aa + ole is charming.” 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE TRAIL. By Colonel Henry 


inMAaN, late A-sistsut Qua:termsster, ‘/o1-ed one Army, Anthor of “ The 
Oid santa &6 Traii,” and Colonel Wituiam &. Copy, “ Baffaio Bill,” late 
Obief of Scouts. 840, 14 net. 


NEW AN! REVISED EDITION. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TORE 10 THE DHATH OF QUHHN ANNK, By A. W. Warp, Liit.D., 
Hon.Lt.v.. &. In 3 vols, Sv», Sos. net. 

GLOBE —‘Dr. Ward's ‘ History’ holds the field with respect to the long 
periot it oovers......The very ampie 'n iex renders it invaluable as a work of re- 
ference. Asabod ofc i'icism it p case: by its fairness and its moderation, un- 
hampered by theories. Dr. Ward is as trustworthy in comment as in statement, 
and we do not know that a higher com»liment coud be paid to him.” 











NEW VOLUMS OF THE OAMAR(DGH NATURAL HISTORY.—VOL. IX. 
BIRDS. By Evans, M.A. With numerous 


lilnstrations by G. E. LopGt. 8vo, 17s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
MARCH. Prics ls. 
ContFuts. 

1, Vatpi Hanem (the Romance of a]5, A Strance EXPERIMENT, awp WHAT 

Turkish Harim). Ohaps. 4-6. Camz orlr. Conclusion. 

. Usiren IntseMen tn tHe Britise|% Native Rove is British West 

Fiser. By H. W. Wilson. Arrica. By Hesketh Bell, lata 
3. A Rupe tw Sours Morocco. By Assistant-Treasurer on the Gold 

F. V 








Coast. 
yan. 7. Sir Savar Jone's Visit To Europe. 
4. Pardes AND NeEWFOUNDLAND. | By Colonel Trevor, 0.3.1. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. The MARCH NUMBER oontaias:—~ 
Tue Game AND THE CANDLE. + 6, SHEeRDANn’s Sons. 








RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps. 7-9, 7, A Pious DEcErTIon. 


2. STEINKIRE. 
8. From an Eastern Winpow. 


. FoR A CONSIDERATION, 
9, MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 


4, In anD OvT oF a4 LONDON SQvaRE. 
5. Ax AMERICAN SCHOOLGIRL 1N_ ENG- 
fo Youne APRIL. a EGERTON 
CASTLE. Chaps. 2 «25, 


LAND; oR, Miss Jutrer B. Brin- 
KER, OF DETEOIT. 








THE ARGOSY. 
Price 1s. The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
k, Tae TowER GARDENS, — ae 7. Deap Sea Fruit, Chaps. 8-12. By 
F spose tie Senos. Spa Bares | Lady Margaret Mojendic. 
: 8. A Moragr upon Tue THRoxs. A 
Sketch from the Life of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. 


tor 
4, OLtp Ace. By C E. Meetkerke. | 
5. A LEGEND oF KENILWORTH CasTLE. 
6. THe Ways anp Warers or KiIs- 
sInGEN. By Charles W. Wood, | 
F, RAGS, 19. . His Sov.’s AFFINITY. | 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Ilustrated, B 4 ica ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
se MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
BRITISH EXPERIENGH, IN THE GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES. By 
the Richt Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
THE CAPTURE OF MANILA. I. Orossing the Pacific and Landing near 
Manila. By Francis V. Greene, Major-General, U.S.V 
GENERAL SHERMAN’S TOUR OF EUROPE. In & pain ty Ttaly, Egypt, and 
Turkey. Extracts from the Diary of Ge neral W. T. SHERMA 
THE SINKING OF THE ‘MERWIMAC.’ Part IV. Pri son Life in San‘iago 
and Observations of the Siege. By RicusionD Pearson Hosson, Naval 
Constractor, U.S.N. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
IN THE TOY COUNTRY. By Mrs. B. Hazrisoy. 
SRIGAT SIDES 'F HI-TORY. Chaps. 9-10. By E. H. House. 
DOKOTHEA PUTS THE ROOM IN ORDER By Jutta D. Cow es. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 


SOCOSOOOCO 


NOW READY. 
The Only Strictly Up-to-Date Introduction to Bacteriology. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BACTERIOLOGY. 
By Dr. FERDINAND HUPPE, 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Prague. 
Translated by Professor E. O. JORDAN. 
With Coloured Plates, &., 645 pp., cloth, post 8vo, 93. 


FOUR IMPORTANT MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
BY AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


THE STUDY and DIFFICULTIESof MATHEMATHICS. 
New, Oorrected, and Annotated Edition, with References to Date, of the 
Work published ia 1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The Original is now scarce. With fine Portrait of the Author, Com- 
plete Index, and _ ot Modern Works on Mathematics, &o. 288 pp. 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
By Josera Lovrs LaGrance, With Portrait of the Author, 172 pp., 5s. 
Includes Lectures on ‘‘ Arithmetic,” “Algebra,” ‘‘Tho Resolution of Numeri- 
cal Equations,” and “The Usage of Curves in the Solution of Problems.” 
A Masterpicce of Mathematical Exposition. Never before publishe‘ in 
English, nor in separate form in French. 

“ Useful and interesting reading.” —Manchester Guardian. 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND RECREATIONS. 


Ky Hermann Scuvusert. Translated from the German by T. 
McCormack. Contains Essays on “The Notion of Number,” 7 Mon’ ise 
Arithmetic.” “History of the Squaring of the Circle,” ae Fourth 
Dimension,” “ Magic Squares.” 150 pp. large post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 


THE HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


_by Dr. Karu Fore, late Professor in the University of Tiibingen. [Shortly. 
A GREAT WORK ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


TRUTH AND ERROR; or, The Science of eaten. 














INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
ON BUDS AND STIPULES. By the Right 


Hon. Sir Joux Lussoce, M.P. Crown 8vo, 5s., with Illustrations, 


(Immediately, 
EVOLUTION BY ATROPHY: 


in Biolo 
and Sociology. By Jean Demoor, JEAN Maseane, and Emre Vaypge. 
VELDE. Translated by Mrs. Coatmers M1TcHELL. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
(Shortly, 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAMMALS. By 


P. L. ScuaTER, Secretary of the Zcological Society. Demy 8vo. 
[Immediately 


FIRST STEPS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By Sir Suerston Baker, Bart, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By the late 


Professor von LOMMEL. Translated by Professor G. W. Mrers, of Urbans, 
Illinois. With numerous Illustrations, Figures, and Plans, Demy 8yo, 
(In the press, 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE. 


Ry o céyac. Translated from the French by S.C. Upton. Crown 80, 


9s. ne 
In this work the subject of mysticism has for the first time been treated from 


@ scientific and paycholonioal polvt of view. 


A HISTORY OF .ROMANTICISM IN 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By H. A. Begs, 
Crown 8vo, 93. net. 


























By Major J. W. “ee Director of the U.8. Bureau of Ethnol 
423 pp. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book. The discussion is 
clear aud entertaining. 
** A formidable display of scientific knowledge...... The work is clearly written, 
and contains several chapters of lasting interest. *_Scoteman. 


A DARING BOOK, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. By Dr. 


Woops Hourcutrson. 241 pp. post 8vo, 6s. 
“ We can commend Dr. Hutchinson for having’ given ns a eee, wise, and 
instructive series of Darwinian sermons.’’— Westminster Revicw 





NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER. By Lavnence 
Hovsman. With several I!lustrations, T tle-page, and Cover Design by the 
Author. Printed from Original Wond Engravings by Olemence Housman, 
Crown 8vo, 63, Also 50 Copies on Whatman Paper, with Illustrations on 
Japanese vellum, 21s. nat. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘*‘ Mr. Housman’s book of fairy tales is exquisite, 

Poon, The ta’es are full of beautiful fancies and have a strange, fascinating, dream. 

lixe succession of quaint incidents.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON THE “ FORBIDDEN LAND.” 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 
By MM. Hve and Garner (1841-46). Reprint Edition. Translated from the 
French by W. Hazuitr. With 100 Illustrations and Map, 1 vol., 660 pp., 
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